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DANIEL WEBSTER 


As this distinguished statesman has lately visited the west, 
we have thought that a sketch of his life and principles w old 
be acce ptable to our readers. 

Mr. Webster was born in Salisbury, New Hampshire, on the 
eighteenth of January, 1782. His father—a man of strong 
sense and principle — was, although a member of the state leg- 
islature and a judge of the court of Common Pleas, but a 
simple farmer; ‘and a farmer upon what was then the fron- 
tier. Daniel was accordingly brought up, as all New Eng- 
land country-boys are, to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. His mother, who appears to have been a woman of 
more than common excellence, foretold her son’s future emi- 
nence; rather, however, from the impulses of a mother’s parti- 
ality, than from a spirit of prophecy; for though he received 
the rudiments of knowledge at the common sc hool which had 
found its way into the wilderness, he still continued until thir- 
teen or fourteen years old, to follow the plough and wield the 
scythe, no one dreaming of the intellect that he possessed, 
There are those still living, who remember him as he drove 
his cart to market, Jistingule hed from his comrades, only by 
the strong and strange countenance which has marked him 
through life. He had, however, in those days, what is called a 
low forehead, his hair growing down far toward his brow, and 
covering his broad temples with its black, shaggy masses. 
This has since changed, and he now presents a front, the 
height, and breadth, and beauty of which, forma rare treat 
io a disciple of Lavater or Spurzheim. 
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Of his pursuits and studies until he entered Dartmouth col- 
lege, there is but litthe more known, than if he had lived 
some centuries ago. He is said to have been at Exeter acad- 
emy—then and still under the superintendence of Dr. Abbot; 
and the doctor, it is also said, appreciated his talents. This 
may have been the case, though we do not remember to have 
heard Dr. Abbot speak of the fact, even when discussing Mr, 
Webster's talents, which we heard him do, after the contest 
on the tariff, in L824. Nor do we know even in what year 
he entered college; for though he graduated in L801, he very 
probably joined the sophomore class when admitted. But one 
fact we do know; that his extraordinary powers of reasoning 
and of expression, were understood at Dartmouth, by both 
masters and scholars. He was not very remarkable as a profi- 
cient in his class studies, though he by no means neglected 
them; but in general acquisitions, in originality and grasp of 
mind, and in that power of analysis that so strongly marks 
him still, he stood unrivalled. It has been asserted that at 
this period of his life, Mr. Webster was distinguished for his 
imagination; but we are told by one who has read the oration 
delivered by him during his collegiate course, and which is 
now preserved at Dartmouth as a treasure, that it is stamped 
with the characteristics of strength, clearness, and common 
sense, that have stamped his mature productions, though more 
adorned with the figures and flowers that usually mark the 
college exercise. 

He spent a year after leaving college, in teaching school at 
Freyburgh, Maine, and then returned to his native village to 
study law. Having acquired that part of his profession which 
was to be learned in a country town, and being desirous of 
fitting himself for the higher branches of it, to which he already 
looked as to the field in which he was fitted to contend, he 
determined to go up to Boston, and enter an oflice there. 

Upon his arrival, without friends or recommendation, he 
applied for admission into the office of a gentleman, then 
among the first members of the bar; but after some little con- 
versation, thinking probably from his poverty, ignorance of 
city manners, and uncouth looks, that he would do his patron 
little honor, the barrister refused to admit him; but Daniel 
Webster was not a young man to be abashed or downcast by 
a refusal, which his own consciousness told him was owing to 
the gentleman’s want of sagacity, and not Ais want of merit; 
and accordingly he made his next application to Christopher 
Gore, afterward the governor of the state. Mr. Gore was 
immediately struck with the appearance and conversation of 
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the young applicant, and received him with pleasure. Here 
Mr. Webster's powers developed themselves fast, and striking- 
ly; so much so, that his friend and instructor hesitated not to 
foretell his future fame. ‘Do you see that young man? he 
said to colonel Eustis, now of South Carolina, as he entered the 
office one day, at the moment Mr. Webster was leaving it; 
‘mark me, I may not, and probably shall not live to see my 
prophecy fulfilled, but prophesy I do, that he will one day be 
the first man in the United States.’ Mr. Gore died in 1827, 
when his pupil, though not first in the national councils, was 
fast advancing to the station—fast accomplishing his prophecy. 
This anecdote we have direct from colonel Eustis. When he 
introduced him to the court, at the time of his admission, Mr. 
Gore spoke of him not so strongly, but in the same spirit of 
confidence. 

While in the office of Mr. Gore, his father wrote to him 
that he had an opportunity of procuring him the place of clerk 
in one of the New Hampshire courts, in which the old gentle- 
man thought doubtless he might settle down for life, respect- 
able and independent; but upon the plan being mentioned to Mr. 
Gore, he at once told his student to refuse the place, and con- 
tinue in the practice of the law; he was made for something 
more, he said, than the clerk of a court. 

Mr. Webster now retired to the vicinity of his native place, 
opened an office, and applied himself to his studies with such 
devotion as to endanger his health. It was while residing 
here, that he argued the cause of a man who was on trial for 
murder; and so great was the power which he exhibited, that 
his speech was the topic of conversation, the whole country 
round, for some time. Soon after this, he removed to Ports- 
mouth, the commercial capital of the granite state. Here he 
was brought into contact with judge Smith, a gentleman 
whose excellence of head and heart made him respected by 
all who knew him; and Jeremiah Mason, the same gentle- 
man that has been lately engaged in the defence of the Rev. 
Mr. Avery, and whose talents at the bar are equalled by few 
in the country. In contending with these men, and he was 
called at once to contend with them, Mr. Webster was obliged 
to rouse himself, and put forth all his strength; and much of 
the character which he has since displayed at the bar, he 
doubtless acquired in his continual struggles with superior age 
and skill, and almost equal power. 

He had been admitted to the bar, in 1805; in 1807, he re- 
moved to Portsmouth, where he continued in practice until 
1812, when he entered congress, a representative from his na- 
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tive state, where the election is by general ticket. He was at 
the time, not quite thirty. His reputation as a politician was 
very high, although he had not as yet been one hour in public 
life; and his conduct during the first and second campaigns at 
Washington, and they were trying ones, proved his reputation 
to be deserved. Ile opposed, and opposed with great power, 
the plan then before congress, for chartering a bank, which, 
with five millions of specie capital, was to loan government 
thirty millions of dollars, to pay its debts with; to meet which 
issue, there was to be no capital save the government securities; 
thus enabling the United States to pay its own doubted paper 
with the paper of an institution of necessity insolvent; in this 
plan, * poverty,’ was indeed, as Mr. Webster said, ‘the main 
source of supply; and bankruptcy a mine of inexhaustible 
treasure.’ Ife at the same time, 1815, brought forward certain 
resolutions relative to the establishment of a national bank, 
which, although cast out at the time, were in fact, the basis of 
the present bank, which was chartered the following year. 

At the end of his second term, Mr. Webster found it neces- 
sary for his pecuniary interests, to leave congress, and devote 
himself again to his profession. Thinking that Boston offered 
him a finer field for the exercise of his legal powers than 
Portsmouth, he removed thither in 1817, and remained stead- 
ily employed as an advocate until the congress of 1823 and 
[824, in which he represented the city of his adoption. In the 
meantime, however, he had risen to the very first rank among 
the great lawyers of the nation. Hfis argument in the case of 
Dartmouth college, in IS18, before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, placed him at once with Wirt, and Pinckney, 
and Sargeant. 

He had, moreover, distinguished himseif in the convention 
which met in Boston, in 1820-21, to revise the constitution 
of Massachusetts; and as an orator, his discourse at Plymouth, 
in December, 1820, had proved him equal to any in the land. 
It was with no common reputation, therefore, that he took his 
seat for a second time in the house of representatives. 

His first speech was upon the Greck question; on which 
occasion, many, it is said, anticipated an eloquent and _ pathetic 
oration; but he disappointed them grievously, by his plain, 
comprehensive, matter-of-fact way of treating the subject. 
This speech, which went more fully than any other he has 
delivered, into the politics of Europe, has been printed in nearly 
all the languages of that continent, including that of Greece 
itself, and has circulated very extensively through South 
America. We have not room to mention all, even of the 
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gre: at efforts which have brought him so fully before the 
world within the ten years that have e lapse “l since that time; 
the greatest of which, i 1 1830, made in reply to Mr. Hayne, 
is familiar to every sans ad man inthe nation. He has spoken 
upon the bank, the tariff. the claims of revolutionary soldiers, 
and almost every topic that has interested the country gener- 
ally; and more than all, he has entered the arena, the sworn 
champion of the union, the sworn foe of nullification; and if 
we mistake not, he is now looked upon as the one in whose 
talent and integrity the country must chiefly rely. He is now, 
as all know, in the senate, to which he went in 1826. 

The sketch which we have given of Mr. Webster's upward 
course is slight and imperfect; and it is so necessarily, from a 
want of materials. We are sorry that this is the « ase, for we 
think the progress of every public man should be before the 
public while he is yet living; it would aid the cause of justice 
and truth, by enabling all to judge of the worth and the ability 
which should be in eve ry candidate for distinction; and would 
discourage the chicanery and demagoguism which disgraces 
so many of our public men. 

Mr. Webster stands among the first, both as a lawyer, and 
a statesman. As a lawyer, he is distinguished not for his 
profound reading and intimate acquaintance with cases and 
technical rules, but for his reliance upon ultimate principles, 
his power of distinguishing that part of an argument which is 
mere talk and sophis stry, from what is true argument; and 
above all, for his c learness of perception, his logical concise- 
ness of expression, and a simplicity of style and of idea which 
enables all to understand him. [n the examination of wit- 
nesses, he shows that power of eliciting truth, which a lawyer 
must have to succeed; though at times, we are sorry to say, 
that he uses his power to brow-beat and terrify—a_ practice 
but too common with advocates who know ‘their own strength. 
Toward his fellow barristers, also. Mr. Webster’s manners are 
not always what they s hould be; he can be as gentlemanly as 
any, but he can also be, and too often is, haughty and 
overbearing. 

Asa popular man, the most remarkable point about Mr. 
Webster, is his freedom from all the tricks of the demagogue. 
Through his whole course, he has preserved his dignity and 
self-respect. Ife has asked no favors of his constituents, he 
has made them no promises to win their votes; he has sought 
no public office, no government patronage; he has made use 
of no chicanery, no by-play, and has employed ‘no scaven- 
gers’ for any purpose. All that he has done, has been open, 
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manly, and honest; he has offered his services to his towns- 
men and his state, but he has pledged himself to nothing, saye 
honesty and his country’s welfare. He early took his stand 
with reference to the great questions in American policy, and 
he has maintained the stand he then took, to this day. So far 
from being a flatterer of these below him by his attention, he 
is remarkably deficient in the sort of tact which enables many 
politicians to attach individuals to them, by touching their weak 
points. He has none of that much-talked-of knowledge of 
human nature, and human vanity, by means of which, the cun- 
ning and the unprincipled, compete with the fair and up- 
right. He influences those around him; but his influence is 
all above-board —and we think it to his honor that it is so, 

He is said to be cold, selfish, and ambitious. With his man- 
ners, the nation has nothing to do; and if he be selfish, we 
may rest assured, that he has too healthy a mind, too clear an in- 
tellect, not to perceive that his interest, and his country’s inte- 
rest, are one; that fame and power will fall to that man’s 
share, who does his duty, and infamy and contempt cover the 
one that in his short-sightedness, seeks to advance what he 
thinks his own good, at the expense of what he knows to be 
the good of his fellow citizens. In one word, Mr. Webster is 
wise enough not only to acknowledge, but to act upon the 
maxim, that in public life, as elsewhere, * honesty is the best 
policy.’ For the charge of ambition, we have but the answer, 
that the man never lived that was without it; and if diseased 
ambition, short-sighted and dishonest ambition be meant, we 
have already said that Mr. Webster’s whole life, his charac- 
ter of mind, and strength of intellect, all unite to show the 
charge groundless. 

It has been said, and said in New England, by the very 
men whose representative he is, that he has not been consis- 
tent upon the tariff question. What are the facts brought to 
sustain this charge? In 1824, he spoke against prohibition, and 
protection, when it operated as prohibition; he acknowledged the 
constitutionality of the tariff, and its expediency also, to a cer- 
tain extent, but advocated strongly and conclusively, the cause 
of the modern doctrine of free trade, against Mr. Clay, who 
was in favor of the old system of excessive protection; and he 
voted against the bill because it had more of bad than good 
in it. But the bill passed, and under it a large portion of 
New England capital was invested in manufacturing concerns. 
Then came the tariff of ’28. The question now was, should he 
vote for it, and assist in preserving what had been built up 
against his wish and conviction, or vote against it, and assist 
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in ruining his constituents, for the sake of preserving what is 
most erroneously called consistency? He decided, and we 
think with reason, that having been forced—to use his own 
idea —to sea, against his will, it would have been the part of 
folly, not consistency, to jump overboard and lose his life, in a 
vain attempt to reach the shore he had been unwilling to quit. 
He is, and ever has been, then, a friend of the protective prin- 
ciple, but a foe to that principle when carried to the length 
of prohibition, or when applied to one branch of industry, at 
the expense of another; he is, and ever has been, a friend of 
the United States bank: he does, and ever has advocated 
union, and contended for the principle, that the general gov- 
ernment received its powers from the people of the United 
States as one nation, and not from the people of the states, 
as separate, independent states. 

Mr. Webster’s strength as a statesman, however, does not 
lie in his originating power; in that, Mr. Clay, and many 
others, are before him; indeed, he has never been the prime 
mover of any great measure, unless we may consider his res- 
olutions of L815, as the origin of our present bank; he is no 
schemer; his mind is analytic, not synthetic. But as a defen- 
der of what he approves, as an opponent of what he dislikes, 
as a debater in a deliberative assembly, Mr. Webster has, at 
this day, no equal living. His frame, his countenance, his 
voice, all partake of the character of his mind, and all assist 
in producing that effect, of which we are sensible when we 
hear him, but are totally unable to account for when the spell 
is past. 

‘Who is that man” said a friend to us one day, in Boston; 
‘Mr. Webster,” we answered; ‘so I thought, said he; ‘I 
met him the other day, on the common—he was looking down- 
ward; but when he raised his head, and his eye met mine, 
he looked me directly out of the path.’ And so it is—his broad, 
massive forehead; his heavy brow; his dark, stern, soul-search- 
ing eye; his strong mouth, and the shifting muscles of his 
cheek, would cause Mr. Webster to be remarked any where, 
and in any assembly. We have never seen a face, and nev- 
er expect to see one, as a whole, so extraordinary. 

His person is inclined to corpulency, though he is above the 
common height. His voice is of great power and compass, 
and though at times harsh, it is a voice that wi/l be listened 
to. When he rises to speak, you attend to the words that come 
from him so slowly, and as if with an effort, because you feel 
the man’s power from his looks and his tone. At first he merely 
talks to the meeting; there is no oratory, nor gesture, nor at- 
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tempt to make an impression; but presently comes a right-down 
motion of the clenched hand, such as a blacksmith makes.at 
his forge, and then a heave of the whole body, which drives 
his words home; and as he warms to the subject, if he does 
warm —and if he does not, he is but a dull speaker—he loses 
his slow, heavy speech and stiff movement, his eye lights up, 
his face is working with expression throughout, he pushes back 
the dark hair from his forehead, his voice, * that cunning in- 
strument,’ now startles you with its deep energy, and now 
sinks almost to music; you feel, you feel as something new, 
each word that he utters; his logic is as convincing as a math- 
ematical demonstration; his unadorned descriptions bring tears 
into your eyes; he casts defiance into the teeth of his adver- 
sary, and you think he might wage war with the universe; he 
turns upon him with a simple retort, and a simple sneer, and 
your blood curdles, and you turn away with a shudder, that a fel- 
low being should be so humbled as you know that adversary 
must be; he speaks of our common country, our common fath- 
ers, our struggle, our interests, our union; he speaks of the 
fight that has been fought, and of that which is yet to be 
fought—and your cheek burns, and your teeth are set, and 
your fingers are hard-clenched; you feel that you could charge 
up to the cannon’s mouth, and wrest the musket from the sol- 
dier’s hand; he ceases—and the flush is past, the feelings re- 
turn into their usual channel, you wonder at your own heroism, 
and are as much a coward, as much a man of the world, as 
cold and calculating as ever. 

In private life, Mr. Webster is simple and dignified, though 
by no means elegant. He is wanting in cordiality of manner, 
and though he has the power of pleasing, is but little of a 
talker, save with his intimate friends. In his dress, he is 
rather careless; and he walks slow and with the step of a man 
of importance. He is fond of simple pleasures—loves to lie 
upon the grass, and listen to the birds, and watch the clouds; 
he is fond also of fishing and shooting; enjoys a solitary ram- 
ble; and is withal, a steadfast friend of well cooked meats 
and good wines. Ife has but little quicksilver in his composi- 
tion; is not easily roused, and being roused, not easily quieted 
again. 

What his future destiny will be, we cannot, of course, even 
guess. Many think him better fitted than any other man in 
the nation, for the office of chief justice of the Supreme 
Court—the first, and probably the most responsible office under 
the federal government. But let him be what he will, we 
believe he will ever be a benefactor and an honor to his 
country. r. 
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Tue leaves of plants are regarded by the vulgar eye asa 
very unimportant part of the vegetable creation. The fruit is 
pleasant to all tastes, the flower is beautiful to every eye; but 
the common green leaves pass unobserved, except by him who 
is acquainted with the beautiful workings of nature. 

All do not know that without the aid of these despised leaves, 
there would be no fruit, there would be no flower. The 
functions which the leaves perform, are necessary to the very 
existence of the plant. The sap which supplies it with nour- 
ishment, would be of little use without their labors—of no more 
use to the vegetable system than the unchanged chyle to the 
animal. 

The sap is merely water, holding in solution various particles 
of nutritive matter, such as lime, magnesia, poti ish, etc. sucked 
up by very small holes, at the extremity of the roots, called 
spongioles. This sap passes up without undergoing any change, 
into the leaves. ‘These seem to be to the plant, w shat the lungs 
are to the body. It is necessary that the sap should, by pass- 
ing through the leaves, come in contact with the air, before it 
is in a fit state to nourish the vegetable system. Two distinct 
operations are performed upon the sap, while in the leaf. The 
first is the evaporation of the watery portion of the sap; the 
other is a chemical change. The leaves are furnished with 
little pores, called stomas (mouths). Through these, about two- 
thirds of the water, which, having answered its purpose as a 
vehicle to convey the nutritive particles into the plant, is 
no longer needed, are evaporated. ‘The remaining portion of 
the water, now trebly stored with riches, returns through the 
plant, supplying each organ as it goes. It is a curious fact, 
that this evaporation is eflected, not by heat, but by light. 
Without light, no evaporation will take place, and it will even 
be inconsiderable, unless the sun’s rays fall upon the plant. 
Thus plants which are raised in the house, are liable to become 
dropsical, owing to the insufficiency of evaporation, caused by 
the want of light. 

The leaf too, serves as a laboratory, in which a chemical ope- 
ration is carried on in the sap, by its contact with the air. 
The principal effect of this operation seems to be the absorp- 
tion of carbon, which is very necessary to the plant. It is by 
this absorption of carbon, that plants purify the air, Which is 
continually undergoing conti mination by receiving ¢! 
tities of that substance xha! 4 
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per day; and plants purify the atmosphere by absorbing these 
currents of deleterious matter. 

But it is not by the absorption of carbon, alone, that plants 
have a beneficial eflect upon the atmosphere. ‘They also exhale 
oxygen, and thus pour forth a constant supply of that substance, 
which is necessary to the life of animals. It is to be remarked, 
however, that during the night, the operation is reversed, and 
plants absorb oxygen from the air. It is on this account dan- 
gerous to sleep in a room where there are plants, as they take 
away that portion of the air which is requisite for breathing. 
It is for the same reason that fire is dangerous in a sleeping room, 
because oxygen being necessary to combustion, it is constantly 
drawing that substance from the air. The cause of the different 
operations taking place in the day and in the night, is thus 
explained. Plants draw carbon not only from the atmosphere, 
but also fromthe earth; and this in two ways: first, in the form 
of carbonic acid —that is, carbon combined with oxygen; and it 
also comes combined with many of the solid substances, which are 
dissolved in the water of the sap. The carbonic acid, as soon as, 
entering into the leaf,it touches the air, is decomposed, and the 
oxygen flies off into the atmosphere, while the carbon remains 
in the plant. Now it appears to be a law of nature, that the 
plant shall not receive carbon, until it has first taken the form 
of carbonic acid. Consequently, the carbon, which comes in 
the other form, in order to become an acid, must absorb oxygen 
from the atmosphere. This, as if ashamed of being thus brought 
under the law, it always does in the dark. But this oxygen 
is all returned again to the atmosphere, the next day, by the 
decomposition of the acid again. Thus we see that the leaves 
are, in fact, the breathing organs of the plant, and as essential 
to its existence, as the lungs to the life of animals. 

It is much to be regretted that the subjects of botany and 
chemistry receive so little attention from the mass of the people. 
The formidable barrier of name, which has been flung around 
them, has, we believe, kept out many who were inclined to 
enter; the terror inspired by the stamp, has prevented many 
from breaking the seal. But if, disregarding this barrier, you 
will only throw yourself at once into the heart of the subject; 
if without stopping to look at the impression, you will treat the 
matter as you would a letter from a friend, and tear open the 
seal, and enter at once upon the contents, you will find yourself 
rewarded. 

What is chemistry? It is merely a store of information, col- 
lected by the observation and reflection of men like yourselves— 
not supernatural beings, as some in their distant terror are 
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inclined to believe —with regard to the common things that 
are all around you; nay, yeur very selves. * What are we made 
of ?—I should ‘like to know, thought the first chemist. ‘And 
what is that tree made of? and that water? and this stone, | 
have in my hand? and how is it that that water becomes hard 
in cold weather, so that common people can walk on the waves? 
And look there! see how that fire crackles away, when you put a 
stick of wood on; and yet puton a stone, and it wont burn. How 
is this?—still, those black stones which the y call coal, will burn; 
what is the difference between them? These, and ten thou- 
sand more such questions, which every one may have occasion 
to ask, each step he takes, did the c hemist put to himself. And 
finding many others in the same state of unsatisfied curiosity, 
he conjoins them with himself; and all apply themselves to the 
observation of the motions and habits, as it were — for things as 
well as animals, have their habits—of every thing around them. 
And in time, the results of these observations and reflections 
made upon them, are brought together, and certain general 
conclusions drawn. Such is the manner of the origin and prog- 
ress of all the natural sciences. Like other things, they are 
small at first, and grow by degrees. They do not suddenly rise 
up from the earth in their full’ stature, and stalk abroad at once, 
astounding and terrifying the nation; nor do they, like the god- 
dess of old, come forth perfect from the brain of the deity, to 
teach men wisdom. Science is no mysterious scroll, thrown 
down from heaven, for men to gaze and wonder at, and read 
who can. No; a science is nothing more than a collection of 
observations, with the general conclusions drawn from reflec- 
tions on those observations. Or at least we may proudly say, 
such is science since a Bacon came into the world to dissipate 
the darkness of the Aristotelian mysteries, and spread abroad 
the glorious light of experimental philosophy. ‘Thank God, we 
are able now to see the ground we tread upon; that we can 
know where we are. Bacon planted the foot of science in the 
right path, and set her forward; and her step, however slow, is 
now firm, and sure, and direct —‘ onward, right onward.’ The 
path behind is all clear; we can trace her sieps from where 
she left the hand of the ‘father of philosophy, right down to 
her present place. 

Fear not, then, that you will be lost in the mazes of a labyrinth 
if you enter the temple of science. The path is clear, and eas Ys 
and beautiful. And regard not the learned titles emblazoned 
over the doors of the nial halls you will find there — enough 
that they are all in the temple of wisdom. They are all con- 
nected together, and whichever you enter first, you will glide 
imperceptibly into the others. 0. 
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ON THE FORMATION OF A NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


Epucation is the corner-stone of the social edifice. It is 
the rock on whose firm foundation is erected that glorious fab- 
ric of liberty and law, which is our best inheritance, and 
proudest boast. It is that which distinguishes civilized from 
savage man; which draws the broad line of separation between 
the free, the intelligent, the useful citizen of our country, 


and 
‘— the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.’ 


It is that which elevates the child of poverty and labor, to 
usefulness and honor; which cultivates his talents, developes 
the resources of his mind, awakens the latent fire of his ambi- 
tion, and enables him to start in the race of life on equal terms 
with the more favored sons of affluence. 

It is impossible to treat this subject with the seriousness 
which it demands, without referring to its effect on national 
character, and to the benign results which it has already pro- 
duced to our republic. More than half a century has rolled 
away since our country was declared to be independent; and 
its prosperity has been steadily advancing, from that period, to 
the present. Thirteen states have been increased to twenty- 
four, a population of three millions has swelled to thirteen 
millions, and the boundaries of our empire have been enlar- 
ged until they extend from ocean to ocean. But that which 
constitutes our highest pride as a nation, is the unexampled 
and indeed unexpected success, which has attended the trial 
of a republican government. Every previous attempt to main- 
tain a free government upon a large scale had failed; but here 
the most sanguine of the friends of liberty have found their 
anticipations more than realized, and the world has seen for 
the first time, combined in an extensive empire, national pros- 
perity and individual freedom; a government respected abroad, 
and a people thriving, happy, contented, and free at home. 

We have been accustomed to attribute all this prosperity to 
the bravery and patriotism of our forefathers. Undoubtedly 
we owe a debt of lasting gratitude and honor, to those pure 
and heroic men who in the hour of peril braved the frowns of 
power, and the horrors of the battle-field. And so long as 
there is a heart among us, alive to generous feelings, we shall 
glory in their martial achievements and emulate their stern re- 
publican purity. But it is too often forgotten that we owe 
far more to the peaceful virtues of those exemplary men, than 
to their martial deeds, or their political energy. The latter 
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resulted naturally from the former. Their noble and heroic 
conduct in public life, accorded strictly with the principles 
which reguiated their ordinary intercourse with society. If 
they were the wisest in council, and foremost in the field, they 
were also bright examples of moral worth; the ‘y were the en- 
terprising, the industrious, the intelligent men of those times. 
The most of them were men of highly polished intellect, and 
spotless lives. ‘They appealed not to the passions, but to the 
reason of their countrymen; they appealed to an intelligent 
people, and only vindicated by the sword, in the last resort, 
that victory which was already gained by the force of argu- 
ment. In this respect, our revolution diflered essenti: lly from 
allothers. With all the additional lights that we now pos- 
sess, we still look back with surprise, not only to the talent and 
learning which were arrayed in the politic al controversies of 
that day, but to the remarkable spirit of moderation which per- 
vaded all ranks, and characterised all the important public acts 
of that period. 

If we revert to the days that preceded the revolution, in 
search of the causes that led to our success ina contest with 
the most powerful nation of Europe, we behold no military 
preparations. Our ancestors had no wealth, no .magazines 
stored with the munitions of war, no military schools, no camps 
in which to train their youth to martial exercises. ‘They had 
an engine more powerlul than all these, in the intelligence of 
the people. Education had awakened their faculties. They 
could read, reflect, and reason upon their rights. They had 
been taught to think. The colleges and public schools of that 
day, were the nurseries of our freedom. 

The same remark will apply with equal truth to a later period 
of our history —to that which has elapsed between the revolu- 
tion and this time. In the administration of the government, 
there has always been evinced a high degree of political saga- 
city; and our character for milit: iry prowess has been gallantly 
sustained by land and sea. But we must resort to some other 
cause in order to account for the rapid advance of our country 
to prosperity and greatness. It has not been by the instru- 
mentality of the sword, nor in consequence of the successful 
schemes of any great political magician, that our commerce has 
been extended throughout the world; that our land abounds 
with useful inventions; that vast regions have been reclaimed 
from the sterile solitude of nature, and peopled with industri- 
ous men; that our laws are mild and salutary; that peace, or- 
der, and religion, are in our country; security and abundance 
inour dwellings. We owe all this prosperity, under Providence, 
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to the intelligence that planted, to the intelligence that main- 
tains our republican institutions. We owe it to education. 

More than once has a solemn crisis occurred in our history, 
when the patriot has trembled for the union; but the ship of 
state has weathered every tempest. Volumes have been 
written and spoken to disclose the great secrets of our escape 
from the dangers which have been fatal to other republics, 
The hidden mysteries of political economy have been ostenta- 
tiously displayed, and theories have been plentifully created 
in explanation of every past event, and in anticipation of ey- 
ery future emergency. The simple truth is, that we area 
conscientious and an intelligent people. The virtue of the 
people has heretofore saved our country; and if we would 
perpetuate its freedom, we must cherish religion, cultivate 
sound morals, and disseminate knowledge. 

If we look back upon the republics of ancient times, we 
shall find that they were prosperous just so long as the people 
were virtuous and united; and that union and virtue resulted 
in every instance from some public system of education. Their 
notions of education differed, it is true, from ours; but it was 
a discipline—a discipline that trained up the youth of the coun- 
try for the service of the public. The Roman empire was 
founded by a few herdsmen and hunters, men of hardy frames 
and abstemious habits. They were temperate in their enjoy- 
ments, strictly disciplined, and ardently devoted to their coun- 
try. Their youth were carefully trained up to the service of 
the public. The Roman mother, with the first accents of pa- 
rental affection, mingled those noble precepts which taught 
the Roman youth to stifle every selfish feeling, to banish every 
sensual enjoyment, to smother every interested motive, which 
might, by impairing his own usefulness, endanger the liberties 
of his country. By the practice of these virtues, they became 
a great nation; but when they had acquired glory and power, 
they grew idle and luxurious; their effeminate youth, no longer 
disciplined in the camp, nor in the schools of philosophy, ral- 
lied not around the standard of their country’s honor, and 
Rome became a prey to the gold of the usurper, and the 
sword of the barbarian. 

The Spartans who occupied a little barren state of Greece, 
scarcely larger than one or two of our counties, became a 
renowned people. At first, they were poor, and few in num- 
ber. They trained their youth with the most rigid care. All 
were assembled at a public table. All their physical energies, 
every mental faculty, every thought and affection of their 
bosoms, were moulded into a noble subserviency to their 
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country’s interest. The whole lesson of childhood, and all 
the study of maturer years, was how to live, and how to die, 
for their country. The Spartan mother sent her son to battle 
with a smile of pride, conjuring him to return a victor, or re- 
main a corpse; and even the tender wife dropped no tear 
upon the grave of her long-loved warrior, except when a hard 
fate compelled her to weep the unwilling tear of shame upon 
a coward’s tomb. But when the Spartans, enriched by the 
spoil of conquered nations, departed from the simple habits 
of their fathers, suffered the wise laws of Lycurgus to fall into 
disrepute, and abandoned his rigid system of education, they 
became an easy prey to their enemies; the invader pillaged 
their fields, and the tyrant trampled on their liberties. 

My object in these remarks is, to show that correct habits 
and principles are as requisite to the welfare of a nation, as 
to that of an individual. To produce these, it is necessary 
that the child should be trained up to the duties of the man, 
and the young citizen taught that his honor and _ interest 
are inseparably connected with the interest and honor of his 
country. The ancients had no idea of education in the sense 
in which that term is now employed; our systems of education 
are all of modern invention. I quote the examples of Rome 
and Sparta, to show that their systems of training their youth, 
however defective, were still the real causes of their greatness. 
I see little to applaud in the philosophy of their schools; little 
to admire in the management of their children. But their 
mode of instruction was suited to the times and the circumstan- 
ces; and, bad as it was, it raised them far above those who 
neglected the important duty of rearing up citizens for the ser- 
vice of the state. 

If these remarks are true in the abstract, they are especially 
true when applied to ourselves. We live under republican in- 
stitutions, where the whole power of the government is in the 
hands of the people, and where every act of sovereignty is 
but an emanation of the public will. No mighty monarch gra- 
ciously assumes the burthen of conducting our affairs; no he- 
reditary parliament kindly relieves us from the difficult task of 
enacting our laws; no established church in charitable conside- 
ration of our weakness, deigns to accept the tithe of the pro- 
duce of our labors, in return for the amiable office of directing 
our consciences in this world, and selling us the right of admis- 
sion to a better existence. In government, in religion, in so- 
cial life, we think our own thoughts, and act at our own 
pleasure. 

The people of such a country, are its strength. It is they 
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who make the laws. It is true that they exercise this high 
function through their representatives ; but these are but their 
agents. We elect whom we please to represent us; and eyery 
year affords new evidence that whenever a representative dis. 
obeys the will of his constituents, their confidence is withdrawn, 
The man whose sentiments are acceptable to the people, is elec. 
ted to oflice, and so long as his acts conform with their opin- 
ions, he is permitted to serve them in a public station. It fol. 
lows that laws are nothing more than expressions of popular 
opinion; and the policy of the government will be enlightened 
in the precise proportion that the people are intelligent. 

The people are the strength of the country in another sense, 
The few, the very few, who by the gifts of fortune are render- 
ed, in some measure, independent of their fellow citizens, are 
not those who give tone to public sentiment, or vigor to public 
industry. The farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer, and the 
laborer, make every thing that is consumed or exported. The 
man who works, no matter how, with his hands or with his 
mind, is always producing something that supplies the wants of 
other men, that gives activity to business, that aids or stimulates 
others to exertion, and that yields money to himself, or to the 
public. But as all the mechanic arts, and every department of 
industry, is aided by the discoveries and inventions of science, 
and as many of the liberal arts and useful professions cannot 
be advantageously pursued by ignorant persons, it is clear 
that the energies of a people can never be fully developed 
without the aid of education. A nation buried in ignorance 
resembles a sleeping giant; awakened to the light of knowledge, 
it displays the giant, strong in the possession of all his faculties. 

The people are the strength of the country. Who are they 
that meet our enemies in the field, and drive back the tide of 
battle? Not the idler, nor the brawling demagogue. A few 
of these may repair to the posts of honor; but the dependence 
of the country, in the hour of peril, is upon the sons of indus 
try and labor; the men whose frames have been hardened by 
exposure, and whose muscles have been strengthened by fa- 
tigue—upon the men of cool heads and hard hands, the think- 
ing and the working men of the republic. 

I have, perhaps, dwelt too long on these self-evident propo- 
sitions. But it isimportant that they should be frequently pre- 
sented to the reflecting men of our country, and earnestly 
pressed upon their attention. If it be true, that we depend upon 
the intelligence of the people for the wisdom and purity of our 
laws, upon their valor for our defence, upon their industry for 
our prosperity,upon their morality for all the virtues that sweeten 
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the intercourse of social life, and hallow the enjoyments of the 
fireside, then is it equally true that the first, the highest duty of 
a free government is to educate the people. 

I shall endeavor to apply these remarks to the condition of 
this region —our endeared home, the country of our affections. 
J shall urge them in the spirit of kindness, ‘not in the accents 
of rebuke. I address the western people, not as an alien to 
their country, a stranger to their wants, their habits, or their 
opinions. I address those among whom I have long lived and 
acted. Itis not for me to reproach my fellow citizens with the 
want of those institutions, whose absence I have felt and la- 
mented in common with themselves. I] know too well the his- 
tory of their wants; lam too intimately acquainted with the 
story of their struggles. If the literary institutions which have 
diffused rich blessings to more favored portions of the union, 
have been tardily introduced into the west, and are totally 
wanting throughout the greater part of this valley, reasons may 
be assigned for their absence, which reflect no stain upon the 
public spirit of the people. 

The emigranis to this country came to a wilderness, fertile 
it is true, beautiful to the eye, and abounding in all the richest 
gifts of nature, but destitute of most of the conveniences of 
organized societies. They left behind them, literature and art, 
and all the civil institutions, which had been erected by the 
pious care of their fathers. ‘They were poor; the wealthy do 
not emigrate. Many of them came encumbered with large 
families, and few brought any other wealth than active frames 
and enterprising spirits. They had to begin the world in a 
new country—to build houses, to open farms, to make roads, 
to erect civil institutions, to provide every requisite for protec- 
tion and sustenance; and their days were spent in toil, expos- 
ure, and privation. ‘Those who come to our country now, en- 
joy all the comforts, and many of the luxuries of ‘travelling; 
elegant boats convey them to their places of destination, and 
comfortable dwellings shelter them. Such was not the case 
but a few years ago. The pioneers encountered both inconve- 
hience and danger; and in addition to all other evils, disease 
of the most distressing character, universally afflicted the first 
settlements. Thus dreary was the pilgrimage and rugged the 
lot of the first adventurers to these sunny plains; and is it strange 
that the gentler arts and clegant refinements of life, should 
linger in the rear? The tide of emigration brings not, like an 
oriental river, golden sands upon its bosom; and those social 
comforts, and liberal arts, which flourish only in the sunshine 
of wealth, are seldom the companions of the hardy pioneer, in 
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his lonesome journey, or the inmates of the cabin in the wil- 
derness. 

So far then from deserving any reproach, for having done so 
little for literature and science, I venture to assert that we 
deserve great credit for even that little; especially when it 
is recollected how much we have accomplished in other de- 
partments of improvement. But how long shall this apology 
avail us? Is there no limit to the days of our infancy and 
weakness? Has not the time arrived when honor, policy, and 
conscience, alike forbid a further delay in the performance of 
a sacred duty—a duty to ourselves, and our country—a dut 
to those who are dearer to us than self or country, the chil 
dren of our affections?’ The western states are no longer the 
feeblest of the sister republics. They have acquired strength 
and character. Some of them have population, wealth, com- 
merce; why should they not have education, literature, and 
refinement? 

A vigorous and combined effort in favor of education, is ab- 
solutely necessary, to enable us to keep pace with the spread 
of knowledge in other countries. An intense interest has 
been awakened on the subject of education, throughout the 
civilized world. In Great Britain, the illustrious statesman, 
who has been most instrumental in the work of political reform, 
is diligently exerting the powers of his great mind to dissemi- 
nate intelligence among the people. In France, the most im- 
portant result of the first revolution, has been a noble system 
of instruction, which is now rapidly changing the character of 
that powerful nation. ‘Throughout the states of the German 
empire, education is dispensing its blessings, and has kindled 
up already, a love of liberty, and a knowledge of the worth of 
freedom, which is shaking the hereditary institutions of that 
country to their centre. Even the Russian monarch has been 
forced by public sentiment, to patronise seminaries of learning. 
All Europe is becoming enlightened by public schools. They 
have even found their way into the dark regions of Asia; and 
there is now in Egypt, an university, in successful operation, in 
which the higher branches of learning are taught to the youth 
of that barbarous people. . 

In our own country, the friends of education are active. 
There are now in the United States, sixty colleges, and a still 
larger number of academies and high schools. Several states 
have adopted systems of common schools, to which, all the 
children of the state have the right of access. Lyceums are 
hecoming popular and useful. Societies have been established, 
in which some of the most enlightened men of the nation par- 
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ticipate, for the purpose of collecting and distributing informa- 
tion in reference to systems of instruction. There is a gene- 
ral excitement in the whole civilized world, in favor of educa- 
tion; and before many years shall have passed, it will be 
considered as necessary to every regularly organized govern- 
ment, to have a system of instruction, as to have civil oflicers, 
and a code of law. It is necessary, therefore, for us to act in 
self-defence. We must act promptly, or we shall be thrown 
far in the shade by foreign countries, and by our sister states. 


MISS LESLIE’S PENCIL SKETCHES 


To describe what is every day seen, to narrate events con- 
stantly recurring, seems, at first, the most natural and ready of 
talents. Who can find difficulty in telling what he has just 
heard, or describing what he has just seen? Yet, who, if he has 
ever attempted it himself, or listened to a witness in the hall of 
justice, or attempted to obtain a just account of other persons 
and events, has failed to perceive how very difficult it is to be, 
at once, accurate and concise—to be true and graphic? In truth, 
the facalty of narrating and describing justly, is one of the rarest 
and most difficult of human attainments. It gives an inestima- 
ble value, when possessed, to the page of the historian, and a 
glow which no coloring can impart, to the portraits of the poet 
and the moralist. What more than this, gave a charm to the 
writings of Xenophon and Tacitus, Addison and Shakspeare? 
Not that we can personally verify the accuracy of the historian 
of men and manners; but, that such is the detail of circum- 
stances, the probability of narration, the portraiture of human 
nature, every where the same, that we cannot doubt the fidelity 
of the likeness, or hesitate to believe that such things, if they 
have not, might have existed. Rare as is this talent, it is pe- 
culiarly so in the United States. We have excellent writers 
upon divinity, politics, and law; a few poets, some novelists, and 
many story-tellers. But where is there an historian, a biogra- 
pher, a satirist, a describer of manners, who has been able to 
fix public attention, and communicate a picture of the times 
to other generations? Antiquity has not, indeed, made the 
history of our country interesting by its obscurity, or cast its 
gray mists over its yet vivid and glorious story; nor have its 
heroes or statesmen been magnified into more than human pro- 
portions; or its manners been corrupted into such deformity of 
vice, that any dauber in colors, a modern Juvenal, can draw its 
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hideous features. Yet there have been enacted some scenes in 
this young and green land, which, one would have thought, 
would have inspired genius, and been recorded in all its true 
and graceful lines. ‘There have been some men whose lives 
and characters would have formed a study for a morai Canova; 
there are peculiarities of manners in every quarter of the 
country, enough to have moved the pens of many an Addison. 
One, indeed, seizing the opportunity, has exhibited in the grace 
of his satire, and the richness of his humor, a splendor of re- 
sult, which only rich and abundant materials could produce. 
Nor was it merely the talent of the writer; for when transferred 
to foreign objects, how diminished his fire, how feeble his wit! 

These observations have been excited by a perusal of Miss 
Leslie’s Pencil Sketches. This little book has, as she would 
say, no pretensions. It makes no display of the wild and terri- 
ble—a second Alroy; nor even describes the enviable adven- 
tures of a highwayman, or a dandy, such as Mr. Bulwer kindly 
furnishes us; but speaks to us in a quiet, pleasant way, a little 
satirical, perhaps, of things and events, we have all seen in our 
own charming land, and about our own dear homes. It is a 
part of our lives, recorded by one of the actors, and criticised 
by conscience in that little court, which it holds in every heart. 
Now this is just the sort of narrative writing we want. This 
is an age of realities, and we need a portrait of the ‘ living man- 
ners as they rise.’ To do this, we have already remarked, is 
not easy, and Miss Leslie is the better qualified for the task, for 
the reason that she has not a particle of creative talent. Her 
talents are those of observation and description. Had she a vivid 
creating imagination, she would throw its rich coloring, beau- 
tiful, but certainly inaccurate, over pictures, which are valuable 
only for their similitude to the reality. 

The everyday domestic scenes of American life have never 
been drawn, probably because they were supposed to want 
that spice, and that glare, which distance, and antiquity, and 
fashion throw around even the worst forms of vice, and volup- 
tuousness. We may be grateful that there is so little of the 
striking, and marvellous, and antique, about the life, and man- 
ners, and habits of our yet uncorrupted society. Miss Sedg- 
wick has, however, given an interest to the social scenery of 
America, and Miss Leslie is now adding to the stock, and 
pointing the way to future genius. 

Of these Sketches, tie most accurate are, ‘Sociable Visiting,’ 
‘Country Lodgings,’ ‘ Pic Nic Parties,’ and * Mrs. Washington 
Potts;’ but all are well told. 

Sociable visiting is doubtless a most charming and excellent 
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thing among intimate friends; but among mere acquaintances, 
we apprehend, however hospitable the visited may be, that it 
seldom takes well without some previous intimation. Such is 
the pride of American housewives to appear well, and such is 
the common difficulty on account of help, that a visitation, with- 
out notice, rarely fails of mortifying one of the parties. To 
illustrate this, is the object of Miss Leslie’s sketch, and it is done 
to admiration, in the adventures which befall a certain young 
lady, in her attempts to accept the invitation of her friends, to 
‘visit them sociably.’ 

‘Country Lodgings’ has some vraisemblance, but is rather a 
caricature. The author has, doubtless, seen something like it; 
but we can say from experience, that country lodgings are gen- 
erally better than she represents them. It must be recollecte d, 
however, that the lodgings she describes, are those in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of a large city, where some poverty- 
stricken adventurers set up their sign of * boarding and lodg- 
ings, to catch the money of the rich citizen. Of them, she 
has probably given an accurate account. 

‘Pic Nic Parties’ are famous things * down east, and not un- 
known in the ‘wild west.’ They generally begin and end as 
Miss Leslie describes them, with obstreperous joy — when we 
set out, that we are going to be so happy, and equal raptures 
on our return, that we have escaped so well. The truth is, jaunt- 
ing and travelling with one’s own horse, and carriage, and pleas- 
ant little wife, through a well ordered country, is a comfortable 
thing. It is refreshing to the spirits, healthy to the body, and 
good to the soul. But if you add to this the wives, children, and 
baggage of all your neighbors; guns, nets, and tackle; dogs, 
cats, and monkeys, you make it the labor of Hercules, a thing 
horrible either to be endured or related. 

Of ‘Mrs. Washington Potts,’ so much has been said, that 
nothing need be added. We will say, however, that though a 
prize tale, and quite good, it is by no means the best in the 
volume. 

Miss Leslie has, in these Sketches, began a career well wor- 
thy to be followed by herself, and others, on a more extended 
and ambitious scale. Our country presents, in its domestic 
manners and natural scenery, all that a writer of the narrative 
and dramatic can desire, to make the subject of his efforts, or 
the permanent monument of his fame. What have Greece 
and Rome, thousands of years gone by, or modern Europe, 
thousands of miles over the Atlantic, to ‘do with the literature 
of a young and vigorous nation, in a new continent, under a 
hew system, and in peculiar times? D. Me 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN. 


I was pleased with the admission in Tom Cringle’s Log— 
which, by the way, is an excellent work of its kind,—that 
the English tars, though they beat all the rest of the world, 
have found a match in ‘the d d Yankees;’ and as this re. 
spectful term is applied by John Bull to all Americans, we 
need not get up our western backs about it, though, in truth, 
few of our brethren probably float upon the big waters, | 
have never been able to come to a very satisfactory conclusion 
as to the peculiarities of sailors; nor do I know any good 
reason, why the Dutch, English, and Americans, make the best 
mariners, unless it be, that they are descended from the North- 
men, who were, in the olden time, most notable pirates and 
cut-throats. 

A sailor differs as much from a landsman, in mind and 
morals, as a fish from a quadruped. He has no idea of econ- 
omy or worldly wisdom, and precious little care for any mo- 
ment, but the present; open, frank, and careless, he follows 
impulse and inclination with a strange recklessness of conse- 
quences; he is ready to share his last dollar with a friend, will 
risk his life for a stranger, and throw it away, to be revenged 
on a foe. He deals not with your ‘sirs, and your ‘ mis- 
ters;’ it’s ‘how are ye, my hearty?) He cares little for reli- 
gion, and less for morality. With much of the chivalry and gen- 
erosity of the olden time, he has all its grossness. His life at 
sea, is made up of hard bodily work, and on shore of mere bodily 
enjoyment. His mind is troubled with no speculations as to 
how he shall support his family, for it is not often he has one; 
he is content to ‘haul taut and belay; to eat his salt pork, 
drink his grog, smoke his pipe; and when he comes ashore, 
spree it till his pocket is empty, and then ship again for a new 
cruise. He knows pain, want, fatigue, suffering — but care he 
never knows. He lives—I am sorry to say it,—a degraded, 
sensual being; and dies—and is followed to the grave by 
half a dozen fellow tars of six months’ acquaintance, and his 
last sweetheart—and in a month, is forgotten by all but his 
creditors. 

Much has been done to improve the character of seamen; 
much to cultivate the peculiar excellencies of their temper, 
and make them more like men and christians. The reverend 
Mr. Taylor, settled, I believe, in Boston, has been very ac- 
tive in this good work. He was once a sailor, himself; he 
knows their wants; he knows how to address them; he is libe- 
ral, honest, and powerful; and I am told his influence upon 
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the character of the mariners of that port, is already visible. 
[once heard him preach to them; he represented us as on 
board a ship in a tempest; with really wonderful power, he 
painted the coming on of the storm—the sky is hid; the ocean 
awakes; all is made fast; but the tempest becomes every mo- 
ment more violent; the sails are torn from the yards; the 
masts are cut away; the ship settles down, as the waves 
break over her; ‘and now,’ he said, in that low, calm, dis- 
tinct tone, that goes more home to the soul, than any other, 
‘now, my friends, that our canvass is gone; not a spar left 
fora jury-mast, and the leak gaining upon us, what shall we 
do? Hark! Do you not hear the waters, as they rush in be- 
low? Do you not see her settle by the head? Do you not 
feel her tremble? And now he leaned forward, and gradually 
raised his voice, till it seemed almost to bespeak agony; ‘a 
moment more, fellow sailors, and this good ship of ours will 
sink into the deep; a moment more, and we, that have 
laughed, and sung, and made merry within the hour, will be 
struggling with the eternal waves; but weshall swimand struggle 
in vain; we must die, we must die if there be no help at hand; 
and is there none? is there no way, no way of escape? Save 
yourselves, save yourselves if you can.’ It was enough—lI 
saw twenty arms thrown up, as if to catch at a rope, and an 
old gray-headed sinner, by my side, hung onto the banisters, 
and trembled more by half, than he would have done, had he 
been indeed wrecked. After a moment’s pause, in a low 
distinct tone, the preacher continued: * yes, fellow mariners, 
you may be saved; you may escape; there is a life-boat at 
hand; seize upon it,in the name of God, seize upon it, and 
make it yours, and live—that life-boat is Jesus Christ.’ 

But all this is foreign to the purpose I had in view, when I 
began this very erudite paper; which was, to illustrate the 
fearlessness which we claim for American seamen, by an anec- 
dote or two. 

Their skill and courage in the way of their profession is 
acknowledged by all. A few years since, when crossing the 
Atlantic in a British ship, we one morning espied a vessel to 
windward. It was blowing hard; we were running under recfed 
topsails. When the captain had taken a look at the ship in sight, 
through his glass, he turned to me with a sneer, and said, 
he’d wager a hat that was a Yankee, ‘ for he was carrying 
sail as though he had a mind to part with his rigging, or run 
hull under;’ and before noon we found it was, in truth, an 
American. The same captain told me he believed the Yankee 
skippers were either wizards or devils; ‘for, said he, ‘ they 
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run about among the West India banks and shoals, taking the 
sun’s height, with a bit of shingle, and guessing at their head- 
way by throwing a chip over the bow, and seeing how long it 
takes to get astern, yet they never touch; while we, for all our 
quadrants and logs, stick fast every other time we try the 
passage.’ And this is their character, the world over—that of 
skilful and bold navigators. 

But in other respects they show a degree of courage, that 
we find in no other nation, uniess it be the English. A friend 
of mine, master of a small Baltimore schooner, arrived some few 
years since, at Manilla, in the East Indies, at a time whena 
British ship was lying there whose crew had rebelled. The 
mutineers having forced their officers on shore, proceeded to 
assume the command of all the other vessels in port, by going 
on board of them, and obliging the masters to treat them to 
whatever they saw fit to ask for. The morning after the 
schooner arrived, the captain being on shore, four men from 
the British ship rowed over to lunch on board the American. 
The mate, who was on deck, was surprised at the demand 
made upon him to furnish grog instanter, and bidding them 
wait a moment, went below and got his pistols) When he came 
up again, he very quietly told them, to trundle back into 
their boat without delay; this they refused to do, and showed 
fight, until the mate pitched one of them over the bulwarks, 
into the sea, which induced them to sound a retreat, finding 
they had caught a Tartar. When the captain came back, and 
was made acquainted with this invasion, he went at once on 
shore again, and obtained a written permit from the British 
commander, and the public authorities, to bring these muti- 
neers to order. He then mustered all his men, armed them. 
touk a cat-o’-nine-tails, and rowed to the English ship. The 
sailors were carousing in the cabin. The American, pistol 
in hand, took his station by the companion-way, and called 
upon the rebels to come up one by one. The first one that 
came forth, was a man of great strength and brutal courage; 
he came as a champion, and at once made a set-to at the 
American captain, who was quite small and slight; but a well 
aimed blow with the pistol-but, brought him senseless to the deck, 
and for a time, he was thrown aside. Those below, concluded 
this was no joke, and after some consultation, determined to 
face up, and take what the Yankees chose to give them. So 
one by one they came forth; one by one they were seized up 
to the mast, and with the American flag flying over their 
heads, and, I believe, a drummer beating Yankee-doodle, took 
fifty lashes a piece on their bare backs. The next day the 
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captain came on board, and took command again, and the 
islanders acquired a great respect for the stars and stripes; 
holding that the latter were not assumed by the Americans 
without reason. 

There was a story appeared some years since, in one of the 
eastern papers, illustrative of the determination of a seaman, 
with whom the narrator was sailing, which I do not think ever 
came westward. The story, as told, was somewhat fictional, 
I think, as I have reason to believe I know the person, and the 
facts. They were these. Captain N. who is a man of great 
energy and presence of mind, strict with his sailors, and just 
also, arrived off Buenos Ayres, or rather the river La Plata, 
when blockaded by the Brazilians. His object was to run the 
gauntlet; but the enemy were too sharp-sighted for him, and 
toward evening, he was hailed by a man-of-war, and ordered 
to come to; which he accordingly did. He knew that a boat 
would be sent to board him, and he knew, moreover, that his 
papers would send him into a Brazilian port, to nap for atime, 
and he acted accordingly. His men were at their posts, for 
he had not come to an anchor, but was standing off and on; 
and bidding them, through his mate—for he never spoke to a 
sailor himself— be ready to about ship in an instant, he went 
aft, and took the helm into his own hands. It was now quite 
dark, and the man-of-war was scarce visible. Presently the 
armed boat, filled with men, was seen to leeward; the Amer- 
ican stood on, and tacked, as for the purpose of meeting her; 
but when the Brazilians expected the vessel to come up into 
the wind, that they might board her, they heard the cry to 
‘Jet all run;’ the helm was put hard up, and in an instant, the bow 
of the ship was upon their broadside; before they could strike 
an oar, or mutter a prayer, the dark hull passed over them, 
pressing down boat and crew into the boiling waters. The 
American then stood off to sea again; the captain gave the 
wheel to the seaman whose watch it was, and went below to 
his quiet slumbers. I will not justify such an act, but the 
spirit that prompted it, might have done nobly in a noble 
cause. 

This same commander, coming once from the east, was pur- 
sued by a pirate schooner, who fast gained upon him. In this 
predicament, he hoisted the British ensign, tied all the old 
clothes he could muster, in the rigging, about ship, and after 
the pirate with all sail set. The schooner took him for an Eng- 
lish cruiser, and made tracks at once. 

I might relate a dozen stories of the same sort; stories that 
prove us to possess the material for the best navy in the world; 
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and we may, if we but choose, have it. Our flag is respected 
now by all nations; but if disunion takes place, and civil war, 
what will become of our navy, our flag, and our national 
character? They will go to Davy Jones’ locker. N. 8. 





WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN LAW. 

Written or statute law comprises not only the constitution 
of the state, and all the acts of the state legislature; but 
also, the constitution of the United States, and all the acts 
of congress. Unlike other governments, we have two legisla- 
tures, to the acts of which we owe allegiance; two immense 
factories, | might say, in which laws are fabricated in vast quan- 
tities, and sent off to the courts to be administered. For nothing 
can exceed our legislative productiveness. Our workmen in 
this department, seem determined to earn their wages, and 
they keep making laws, whether we need them or not. Ex- 
cessive legislation is the greatest political evil under which we 
labor. If no new subject offers itself, the laws already made, 
must be taken to pieces and repaired, with additions and alter- 
ations. ‘The idea seems to be, that laws, like governments, 
become the worse for the wear; and that novelty and variety 
should be the aim of the manufacturers. Now it would be 
more correct to compare laws to wine, which improves by age. 
Certainty and stability are qualities essential to a good system 
of laws; but these can never be realized, where every impor- 
tant statute, by the time it becomes well understood, and its 
construction settled, is made to give place to a new one, differ- 
ing just enough from the old, to render the learning connected 
with it useless) ‘These remarks apply with especial force to 
the legislation of Ohio, in which nothing has been constant 
but change. Our whole body of statute law has been revised 
four or five times in the short period of thirty years, to say noth- 
ing of the alterations made in certain portions every year. 
know not whether this constant fluctuation is to be ascribed to 
a love of originality, or to a restless ambition, in our legislators, 
or to some other equally exalted motive; but it requires no 
sagacity to perceive that however it may suit the purposes of 
the legislators for the time being, the consequences must be 
extensively deleterious to the interests of the public at large. 
I am almost inclined to believe that it would. be a blessing to 
the state, if, except upon some particular emergency, or for 
some local purpose, we could not have another law made for 
the next ten years. But this cannot be. As things are now 
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organized, every successive assembly will turn out its volume 
of enactments, rich with the spoils of extensive innovation; 
thus rendering it exceedingly difficult for lawyers, and quite 
impossible for other classes of men, to be familiar with the 
written laws of the iand. 

Unwritten or common law embraces the decisions of the Eng- 
lish courts, from the earliest times, down to the period of our 
revolution, and of all the American courts since that period. 
We call this law unwritten, because there is no existing record 
of its enactment. The theory sometimes put forth, is, that its 
principles must have been once enacted by the proper author- 
ity, but that the record of such enactment has been lost by 
length of time. This, however, is mere theory. The fact is, 
that the common law has been made by the successive judges, 
and the only record ever made of it, is to be sought in the re- 

orts of their decisions. The whole mass is the result of judi- 
cial legislation. ‘To explain the process of its formation, I will 
suppose that a question arose in the time of Alfred, for exam- 
ple, concerning which the written laws contained no provision. 
In this case, what was the judge to do? He must either dismiss 
the matter at once, and so let an injury go unredressed, or else 
he must make a law to meet the case. Expediency manifestly 
pointed to the latter. The judge accordingly made up an 
opinion upon the best lights he had. If an analogous case had 
been decided, he would be guided by the principles there set- 
tled, so far as they would apply; and for the rest, he would 
consult public policy, and the abstract principles of right and 
wrong. In this way, every adjudication of the common law is 
made. And each adjudication thus made, becomes a precedent 
for all subsequent cases involving the same facts. Thus it may 
happen, that the rights of an individual, at this day, will be 
concluded by principles discussed and settled five hundred 
years ago. For if a question now arises, concerning which 
the statute law is silent, we at once have recourse to the reports. 
If the reports of our own state have no case in point, we con- 
sult those of other states. If we can find nothing in. any of 
the American reports to settle the question, we have recourse 
to the English reports, and we search back to the earliest times. 
The English decisions prior to the revolution, are of as much 
authority as our own; for to that part of the common law, we 
succeeded by the revolution. And even to those subsequent 
to this event, we are in the habit of referring with great confi- 
dence, on account of the exalted reputation of English judges 
for profound wisdom and learning. 

Such is the vast extent of surface over which the common 
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law is diffused. Compared with it, the statute law is a mere 
primer. Already the reports which a lawyer of high preten- 
sions may have occasion to consult, amount to a thousand vol- 
umes; and the number is rapidly increasing every year. No 
wonder, then, that twenty years have been fixed upon, by com- 
mon consent, as the shortest period within which the most de- 
voted student can become a thorough lawyer. With the results 
of legislation, excessive and fluctuating though it be, he may 
soon become familiar. But this, 1 repeat, forms but a mere 
fraction of the whole body of law. Indeed, were we to take 
all the cases in all the books, which were new when they were 
decided, and for which, consequently, the judges made the 
law, and place them by the side of all the enactments made by 
all the legislatures where the common law has prevailed, the 
excess of the former over the latter, would, at first view, be 
astounding. For until the fact becomes incontrovertibly evi- 
dent, we are hardly willing to believe that judges have been our 
chief legislators. This certainly is not the theory of our gov- 
ernment. We profess to choose one set of men to make, an- 
other to interpret, and a third to execute our laws. And in 
what I have said, I had reference rather to what has been the 
fact, in past times, than to the state of things at present. For 
it is very evident that the field of judicial discretion under the 
common law, must have been constantly diminishing, down to 
the present moment, and must as constantly continue to dimin- 
ish hereafter. Because, just in proportion as precedents are 
multiplied, the number of unprecedented cases is diminished; 
and consequently the occasions when judges are called upon 
to make the law, must every year become less and less frequent. 
Still they occur even now, and in this country, so fruitful in 
legislation, with sufficient frequency to justify the assertion, that 
the rights of our citizens, particularly such as relate to prop- 
erty, are greatly dependent upon the discretion of our judges. 
It is well, perhaps, that none but lawyers can be fully aware of 
the extent of this dependence. Otherwise, the cheerful acqui- 
escence of the people of this country, in judicial decisions, 
which is so highly honorable to their character, might not be 
as universal as it now is. 

It has been maintained by many able men, that a perfect code 
of written laws might be framed, so as to render a resort to the 
common law, entirely unnecessary. I am not so sanguine as 
to believe this. I should fear to have the common law abolished 
altogether; for in the endless relations, diversities, and ramifica- 
tions of property, 1 am persuaded that no code, however faith- 
fully elaborated, could provide for all the questions which should 
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arise. Where is the set of men, to whom it would be safe to 
commit the high trust of providing a substitute for the wisdom, 
the caution, the deep research, of all the judges who have 
adorned the bench? No; I would not annihilate the common 
law; but I would innovate upon it with an unsparing hand. 
Let it stand to determine questions not provided for by le gisla- 
tive enactments. Until man is perfect, a pertect code is an 
unattainable thing. But all codes will go on improving with 
the progress of improvement in all other things; and precisely 
in the same proportion, the common law will become less essen- 
tial to our well-being. 
Let it be borne in mind, that, from the nature of judicial 
proceedings, every principle of the common law must have 
been subjected to the severest possible scrutiny. Statute laws 
may be passed without much examination; but legal adjudica- 
tions must be made upon a cautious survey of all the bearings. 
The issue is made up by contending parties. Interest, the most 
powerful of all motives, prompts each to contest the point with 
strenuous pertinacity. The ablest counsel are employed and 
put against each other. Authorities are cited, analogies urged, 
reasons adduced, on both sides. The whole universe of argu- 
ment is explored, and all the magazines of logic are exhausted. 
Thus, when the judge makes up his opinion, he does it with all 
the conceivable means of coming to a correct conclusion. His 
judgment must be miserably obtuse or perverted, if his decision 
be not absolutely right. But should he, from being unqualified 
or corrupt, sanction an erroneous principle, in most cases his 
decision can be reviewed in a higher court, for which provision 
is made in all judiciary systems. And finally, should the high- 
est court in any jurisdiction, from any cause whatever, give its 
sanction to a wrong principle, let it it be remembered that this 
decision is liable to be reviewed in all the courts of common law 
throughout the world; in some one of which, its incorrectness 
must be detected and exposed. When such are the safeguards 
thrown around all the principles of the common law, the dangers 
to be apprehended from its existence, dwindle almost into insig- 
nificance. But this is not all. We have legislatures in session 
every year, to correct whatever is ojection: ible, and to provide 
for all deficiencies in the existing laws. Their power is tran- 
scendant over all common law decisions. And whenever an 
evil in the common law requires correction, whenever public 
policy requires a change in the principles or modes of proceed- 
ing in these courts, the remedy can be applied at once. And 
there is one important particular in which a legislative enact- 
ment has altogether the advantage of a judicial decision. When 
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a legislature establishes a new principle, it can make its opera- 
tion commence from a future time, so as not to interfere with 
vested rights. But when a court establishes a new principle, it 
operates immediately, not only in the case before the court, but 
in all similar existing cases which can be brought before the same 
court. The community is taken by surprise. No warning is 
given them to prepare for a change. Such a law, therefore, is 
essentially retroactive in its operation. And for this reason, all 
great changes must be effected by the legislature. In fact, 
judges would be going beyond their appropriate sphere, who 
should undertake to introduce important changes. There isa 
manifest difference between making a decision in an entirely 
new case, and overruling an existing decision. To the former, 
judicial discretion is adapted, but not to the latter. Judges can 
properly settle new principles for new cases, but not for old 
cases. 

Still the question arises, what security have we that judges 
will adhere to precedents, where precedents exist? Do they 
not feel themselves at liberty, for reasons which appear to them 
sufficient, to overrule prior decisions, not only of other courts, 
but of their own court? Certainly they do. The cases of: de- 
cisions overruled, would fill volumes. We find them in our 
own courts, and in all other courts. But they are the excep- 
tions, and not the rule. The rule is, that judges are bound by 
precedent. From this rule they depart in strong cases. The 
expediency of such occasional departures will appear manifest, 
if we reflect how the common law has become what it is. 
Its foundation was laid in a barbarous age. Many of its prin- 
ciples, which were suited to the times when they were settled, 
are totally unsuited to the present times. Yet, unless some 
latitude were allowed to judicial discretion, these principles, 
however at variance with the spirit of our institutions, would of 
necessity, be binding, supposing the legislature not to have 
declared the contrary. Here then we have a choice of evils. 
Shall our judges be bound as with an iron chain, to the strict 
letter of precedent, in all cases; and thus inevitably entail upon 
us the errors and abuses of past times? or shall they be allowed 
to exercise their discretion, and thus expose us to the risk of 
having that discretion sometimes abused? The Jatter alterna- 
tive has been universally adopted; and the instances of a per- 
version, or abuse of judicial discretion, are exceedingly rare. 
One of the parties, when a precedent has been overruled, will 
of course be disappointed, and will complain; but hardly an 
overruling case can be found in the books, in which, disinters 
ested persons would not unanimously agree, that the princi- 
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le substituted is better than that overruled. In this respect, 
the purity of the ermine has been wonderfully preserved. If 
all other public functionaries had been as honest and upright 
as the oracles of the Jaw, human nature would have abundant 
cause for exultation. In fact, we have manifold and abundant 
security for judicial fidelity and integrity. The person who 
is injured, cannot, it is true, maintain an action for damages, 
against a judge, for an erroneous decision; because if this 
were allowed, no man would take the office. But on the other 
hand, we have the judge’s official oath, which binds his con- 
science to the final Judge of all. We have his liability to 
impeachment for every species of official misconduct, which 
binds him to good behavior by all the motives which connect 
themselves with his attachment to his office, and his sense of 
reputation. And, finally, we have that peculiar responsibility 
to the great tribunal of public opinion, which grows out of the 
ever present conviction of a judge, that his decisions are liable 
to be sifted and scrutinized by all the lawyers and judges of 
a hundred other courts, and criticised by the lynx-eyed saga- 
city of a host of commentators. Every judge knows and feels 
that his decisions are to be public property; and for this rea- 
son, he feels more strictly accountable to public opinion, than 
any other public officer. On the whole, then, our judiciary 
system in this respect, seems to be as little exceptionable, as 
we could hope to make it. 

This power of judges to make the law for new cases not 
otherwise provided for, is confined entirely to civil matters. In 
criminal cases, it does not exist. At least, such is the fact in 
Ohio. In this respect, we have gone further, perhaps, than 
any other people. We recognize no part of the common law in 
regard to crimes. No citizen of this state can be punished for 
a crime which is not expressly defined in our statute book. The 
importance of this principle, as one of the great safeguards of 
personal rights, can hardly be appreciated, unless we advert to 
one of the universal maxims in the administration of justice, 
namely, that ignorance of the law forms no excuse. The ab- 
solute necessity of this maxim is perceived at once; for if you 
allow the offender to plead ignorance, how few criminals could 
be convicted. In most cases it would be impossible to prove 
that the culprit knew the law he was violating; and yet this 
burthen, being the affirmative, would fall upon the prosecutor. 
The consequence would be, that the majority of villains would 
escape. Accordingly, criminal tribunals proceed upon the 
ground that every man is acquainted with the criminal laws 
to which he is amenable. Now, where all these laws are com- 
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prised, as in Ohio, on a few pages of the statute book, this pre- 
sumption is as reasonable as it isnecessary. Every citizen may, 
in a few hours, acquaint himself with every crime which can 
be committed, and if he fails to do this, it is his own fault. But 
where the criminal part of the common law prevails, as it does 
in England, and in many of the states, this maxim, though 
equally necessary, becomes in the last decree cruel. To 
presume that men in general, can be acquainted with the re- 
sults of the adjudications of a thousand years, is, to presume a 
moral impossibility; for even the most acute lawyer is often 
left in doubt, after the most laborious examination, as to what 
this common law really iss This can never be the case with 
us. And although, by thus abolishing this portion of the com- 
mon law, we may have many acts committed which cannot be 
punished, however much they deserve it, because we have no 
express provision for the case; yet this evil is not to be named 
in connection with the good of having all crimes defined by 
our legislature, with the utmost certainty and precision. Oth- 
ers may grope about among obscure records, and rake up from 
oblivion, forgotten decisions, to find a precedent for sacrificing 
an individual, when particular circumstances excite vindictive 
feelings; but, thanks to the doctrine adopted in Ohio, this can 
never be done here. Judges and prosecutors are tied down 
to the strict letter of the statute, when the life or liberty of a 
citizen is in question; although, as we have seen, in civil mat- 
ters between man and man, we adopt the common law ia its 
fullest extent, and open wide the door to judicial legislation. 
w. 





FELLENBERG. 
NO. IIe 


In our last article upon the school at Hofwyl, we mentioned 
that the founder considered the mind and body so intimately 
connected, that the latter could not suffer without unfitting the 
former for its duties. In accordance with this view, he not 
only does all in his power to preserve the health of his pupils, 
but, believing that much that is generally looked upon as men- 
tal, is, in truth, physical disease, he applies physical remedies, 
where others would attempt to influence the mind. For in- 
stance, if a boy be lazy, peevish, or ill-tempered, in place of 
punishment, or confinement, he gives him a cold bath, or puts 
a spade in his hand, and carries him to the garden; and only 
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attempts to influence him by reward or its opposite, when ex- 
perience has shown the evil to result from bad habits or obsti- 
nacy, and not from debility and disease. This view of the mat- 
ter, is undoubtedly the true one, and deserves to be considered, 
not only by those having the care of youth, but by all parents, 
and indeed, all persons. There are hundreds in the world, who 
suffer themselves, and make all around them suffer, from petu- 
lance and selfishness, which might be easily got rid of by at- 
tention to their health; for the stomach has a vast influence 
upon the temper, as most know by experience. 

But the great excellence of Fellenberg’s system, is, the atten- 
tion bestowed upon moral education. He considers, and we 
think with reason, that the training of the body and the mind, 
is subservient to that of the character. The net produce of 
all knowledge, in his view, is its influence in fashioning the 
character. 

The great principle of his system of moral education, is, to 
act upon his pupils, as much as possible, in the manner that 
God acts upon men. This, he considers the true principle for 
parents to act upon, and therefore, considers his a parental 
system. 

He accordingly, in the first place, surrounds his boys by a 
moral atmosphere, so to speak, suited to their strength; one 
that will oblige them to resist temptation, and exercise their 
judgment and will, without leading them into vice, or shaking 
their principles. In the second place, he makes this influence, 
as far as possible, continual. And in the third place, he seeks to 
make reward or punishment the certain, but consequential 
result of good or bad acts, and not a direct and arbitrary re- 
sult. We shall proceed to point out the mode in which he 
produces, or attempts to produce, these three things. 

And first, in order to surround his pupils with the moral in- 
fluence which he thinks suitable to them, he rejects, or if once 
admitted, turns away .again, all children whose characters or 
habits are radically bad; for though he would wish them to be 
reformed, he feels it to be unwise to introduce them into a 
community which they wili perhaps corrupt, without being 
cured themselves. Such children should be sent to a house 
of correction, intended to reform the vicious, not to a school 
which is fitted only to lead into the right way, minds as yet 
without fixed habits, and to preserve them init. Such a house 
of correction he has himself instituted, of which, at some future 
time, we may give an account. 

Another part of his plan, calculated with reference to this 
moral influence, is this; he divides his assistants into educators 
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and instructors, the latter of which have no connection with 
the pupils, save as mere teachers in the various branches of 
knowledge; whereas, the former are with them continually, 
and are chosen with reference, not to their acquirements, but to 
their temper, their manners, and capability of influencing and 
interesting children. Fellenberg wishes these educators to be 
the companions and confidants of his pupils; he relies upon 
their patience to bear with childish faults; upon their perse- 
verance to repeat again, and again, and again, the precepts 
and rules which the children are to obey; anger, or punishment 
bestowed in anger, he wishes to be studiously avoided, as 
having the very worst influence upon the young mind. The 
educators are to acquire the confidence of the pupils, so that 
when the reason of an order cannot be explained, the child 
may be willing to act in the faith that it is for his good, be- 
cause given by one that seeks only his good, and understands it. 

The second point of which we spoke, the continual presence 
of the due moral influence, he brings about principally, by the 
continual connection between the pupils and educators; they 
are together through the day, and sleepin the same apartment. 
Another mode made use of to produce the same end, is, to ad- 
mit but few pupils at a time, into his little community, so that 
the new-comer finds himself surrounded by those whose habits 
and modes of thought are fixed; and an influence, impercep- 
tible, but yet powerful, is upon him, every day, and hour, and 
moment. 

The third point, in which Fellenberg attempts to follow the 
course of Providence, is, in his systems of rewards and pun- 
ishments. Every educator of youth has two classes of faults 
to punish; those that are faults in any one, such as lying, steal 
ing, bad temper, etc. and those that are faults, only because 
they are made so by the rules which are imposed by him upon 
his scholars. At Hofwyl the plan is to correct those of the 
first class rather by their natural consequences, than by any 
punishment peculiar to that institution; if a boy, for instance, 
steals, or lies, he is left to suffer the distrust and scorn, produ- 
ced by such an action, in all around him, and as he soon 
learns that this is a natural and inevitable consequence of his 
act, and as it is a most disagreeable one, he feels at once, that 
for his own comfort, he must act otherwise in future; whereas, 
had he been whipped for this fault, his fellows would have 
felt a degree of sympathy for him as a sufferer; in his own 
mind would have been generated the sentiment of fear, or even 
hate, rather than love, toward his instructor; and not perceiving 
any natural connection between the fault and the punishment, 
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he would afterward attempt rather to conceal a like offence 
from the person having the power to punish, than to cure the 
disposition. ‘I am whipped because I speak an untruth, he 
says; * but when I leave school there will be no one to whip 
me.’ But on Fellenberg’s plan, he feels that the consequence 
of his fault is certain, whether at school, or at home, or among 
strangers; and that there is no way but to reform. 

Corporal punishment is sometimes resorted to, but only in 
desperate cases, and then, sometime after the offence is com- 
mitted, so that all appearance of anger or revenge, on the 

art of the educator, may be prevented; and when inflicted, 
the child is told that he is pained in order to enable him, 
when next tempted to commit the fault, to remember how 
wrong it is, and thus induce him to resist the tempter; and so 
efficient has this system proved, that in many instances chil- 
dren have come forward, and confessed their wrong-doing, and 
requested punishment that they might be induced to do better 
the next time. 

On the same principle, if a boy be bad tempered, the dislike 
which is sure to follow his anger or petulance, is found sufli- 
cient in most cases, to effect a cure. And wherever a child is 
sensible of his fault, and attempts to cure himself, the instruc- 
tor or educator, is to assist and encourage him, and not blame 
or correct him, because he does not at once throw off an evil 
habit of perhaps long standing. In some instances, habits 
become formed which the pupil finds it impossible to break 
through. In such a case, Fellenberg attempts to render the 
commission of the fault impossible. For instance, he places 
those who are inclined to turn continually from their work 
to mere conversation, under a threshing-floor, where they can- 
not converse if they would. 

With respect to the arbitrary rules of the school, he is of 
course obliged to punish their infraction arbitrarily, also; but 
he always inflicts the pain when the fault is committed, without 
regard to promises of amendment, or former good behavior; 
so as to leave no inducement to commit the fault, under the 
impression of escaping its consequence. 

With regard to rewards, he pursues the same plan; he gives 
no direct rewards, no medals nor prizes. If the boy does well, 
the confidence of his fellows and his superiors, he is taught to 
consider a sufficient recompense. The only symbol of appro- 
bation, he gives his pupils, is his esteem; the only praise he 
bestows, is the assurance that they have done right. 

The result of Fellenberg’s system, as those that have visited 
the institution, say, is, that the children regard him as a father, 
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and the school as a home. They learn to love application, and 
love those that instruct them; for, toward them, the chief 
thing shown, is love; and it is human nature to return affec- 
tion with itslike. The great difficulty in education generally, 
is, to make the pupil believe and feel that he is loved; that the 
treatment he experiences is for his good; and that he must co- 
operate with his teacher, if he wishes to be happy. To make 
him believe this, requires an educator of rather remarkable 

owers; and such educators we cannot expect to have in this 
country, while so little attention is paid to the moral qualities 
of those to whom is confided the care of the young. There 
are but few parents even, who are aware of the true mode of 
bringing up their children; few, who can so temper decision 
with love, as to exact from them obedience, and yet retain 
their full confidence and affection. 

In that part of moral education which concerns the relation 
between man and his Maker, in other words, in religious edu- 
cation, Fellenberg takes great pains to present the Deity in 
the character of a Father. This, we have heard objected to, 
as being a partial view of the matter, and therefore, one that 
ought not to be presented to children. God, it is said, is just, 
as wellas merciful. This objection is valid, provided the child’s 
idea of a father, is of a person all indulgence; but otherwise, it 
amounts to nothing. Ifthe child is first made acquainted with 
the parental character, as it should be, God may be represented 
to him as a parent; for, in truth, the standard to which the parent 
should refer as a guide, is that character of the Deity, revealed 
to us by his word and works. Himself a firm believer in the 
truth of christianity, he instils into his pupils the precepts of 
the bible, showing, as he goes, their correspondence with the 
precepts of natural morality; and establishing in early life, a 
perception of the analogy between natural and revealed reli- 
gion. In this respect also, we think he has improved upon the 
common practice, which is, to give the scripture to children as 
a task, before they can understand either its object or impor- 
tance, thereby creating a distaste to it in after life. His plan 
of interesting his pupils early in the study of nature, and of 
leading them to see in every thing, proofs of a Deity, we 
think also worthy of imitation. He teaches no sectarian doc- 
trines, and does not attempt to influence his pupils on matters 
of faith, respecting which they can have no ideas; he thinks it 
useless to accustom them to repeat phrases, of which they do 
not understand, in any degree, the meaning; such points he 
leaves for after life,and their own parents, or clergymen chosen 
by their parents. 
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To prevent the necessity of reward and punishment, Fellen- 
berg finds continual employment the best assistant. Industry, 
he says—and all acknowledge the truth of his observation,— is 
the great moraliser of the world. For the purpose of affording 
this continued employment to his pupils, he allows no one occu- 
pation to go on so long as to produce weariness, and distaste to 
itt Krom one kind of study he turns to another; from study to 
exercise; from exercise to quiet enjoyment, such as is afforded 
by music; and from this, back again to study. By this contin- 
ual change, he prevents any employment from tiring. Every 
literary man knows, if he has tried it, the advantage of such a 
plan. The mind, or more probably, the organ of the mind— 
the brain— becomes fatigued, not generally, but in part; aftera 
close attention to music or painting, mathematics afford amuse- 
ment, and vice versa. After study, exercise is pleasant; and 
after exercise, we go to our mental work again with new zest. 

To make bodily exercise pleasant, and prevent it from being 
a mere task, Fellenberg encourages not only the usual sports of 
boys, with whom exertion is an instinct, but he also gives them 
gardens to cultivate, and acquaints them with the use of me- 
chanical instruments, in which every child finds much pleasure. 
Ife also takes them upon pedestrian tours through the magnifi- 
cent country in the midst of which his school is situated. 

That Fellenberg’s views of education are not mere theoreti- 
cal crudities, the success of his own establishment has proved. 
Hundreds of travellers have visited it, and from personal obser- 
vation, say that so well regulated a collection of boys, they 
have never seen. Commissioners also have been appointed, 
who have investigated all points connected with the institution, 
and they have made reports to the same effect. All that we 
have stated respecting Hofwyl, is taken from a series of letters 
published in the American Annals of Education. These letters 
were written from Hofwyl, by a visitor, and are entitled to full 
credence. 

In this country, no institution has yet gone into operation, 
based entirely upon the system of Fellenberg. In 1825, Messrs. 
Cogswell and Bancroft, both of whom had, we believe, visited 
Hofwyl, established a school at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
which, in some respects, resembled the Swiss school, but dif- 
fered from it in many important particulars. At first, this 
Round Hill school—as it was called from its situation upon a 
hill of that name—was eminently successful; and, though the 
price of instruction was high for New England, there were 
always more applications than were desirable. Within a few 
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years, however, this school has lost much of its reputation, and 
many of its scholars. 

It resembled Hofwy], in the disuse of corporal punishment on 
common occasions; in the adoption of a system of physical 
education; in the great variety of occupation provided for the 
scholars; and in the general plan for the improvement of the 
intellect. The points of difference were, that there was no 
regular agricultural employment provided; all exercise was in 
the way of amusement. But the connection of regular labor 
with regular study, we think to, be one of the best parts of 
Fellenberg’s institution; and we are glad to perceive that the 
opinion is spreading in this country, that a boy may be fitted 
at the same time for a ploughman, and a citizen; for in our 
land, every citizen, to do his duty, must be a man of no little 
information. Another defect in the Round Hill school, was, 
that the scholar was taken twice a year from the hands of the 
teacher. This, Fellenberg does not allow. He wishes the 
child, when once given to him, to remain with him, lest in three 
weeks, the work of six months be undone—as it may be. A 
third mistake made by Messrs. Cogswell and Bancroft, was, to 
admit too many scholars at once; in consequence of which, 
they lost that powerful influence which is exerted upon a child 
by those among whom he comes. A fourth, was, having too 
many scholars for the number of educators. A fifth error, or 
rather difficulty, and it was the great one, was, the want of 
suitable educators. In consequence of this want, the scholars 
were left to themselves when playing—in their rooms, and often, 
in school. Owing to these causes, particularly the three last- 
mentioned, that continual supervision of a friend and superior, 
which forms one of the most marked features in Fellenberg’s 
system, was wanting at Round Hill; and, we believe, caused 
the change of public opinion, by disappointing public expecta- 
tion. However, deficient as it was, we still think it one of the 
best schools we have ever known. 

Since its establishment, many others on the same plan have 
gone into operation with greater advantages; they have profit- 
ed by the experience of their predecessor; and as the system 
has taken root in America, we hope to see it extend rapidly; 
when it does so, let not those that benefit by it, be forgetful of 
the patriotic individuals who first introduced it among us. They 
did it for the country’s good, and at their own risk; and as it 
has proved, we fear, with great loss to themselves. 

The difficulty experienced at Round Hill, of finding educa- 
tors—not instructors—will always be experienced, until men 
are more respected and better paid for school-keeping, and an 
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institution is started for the preparation of teachers. On this 
int we might say something, did not time forbid. 

For the details of Hofwyl, we would refer to the letters from 
which, as we said before, this very imperfect abstract has been 


made. Pe 





THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


‘I am apt to believe it will be celebrated by succeeding generations as the great 
anniversary festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day of deliverance, by 
solemn acts of devotion to the Almighty God. It ought to be solemnized with pomps, 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, from this time for ever.’—John Adams’ Letter to Mrs. Adams, 
July 3, 1776. 

Sucn was the prophetic and ardent language of one of the 
patriots, before the declaration of independence was publicly 
announced, and when his mind was yet glowing from the great 
debate, of which he had been confessedly the leader. During 
the memorable months of May and June, ’76, as a defender of 
American independence, in the opinion of the illustrious author 
of the declaration himself, Mr. Adams had no equal upon the 
floor of congress. For a deep and passionate sense of the 
wrongs of his country; for solidity and extent of political wis- 
dom; for true independence of mind, genuine honesty of pur- 
pose, and a strenygth-inspiring eloquence, he was the Marcellus 
of the house. It is true that we do not owe the act of inde- 
pendence to him alone. He was upheld by a thousand power- 
ful minds; by the voice of his country; by the spirit of liberty 
which breathed every where. He became the leading defender 
of that memorable act, because he concentrated that spirit, and 
spoke that voice. He thoroughly comprehended the whole 
ground, felt an intense conviction of the truths he uttered, and 
spoke the feelings of his heart without fear. His, therefore, 
was genuine eloquence. Could the thousand orators who de- 
claim annually upon the return of that great day, know what 
he knew, and feel what he felt, their audiences might catch 
the spirit of that glorious time, with something of its original 
life and fire. 

But the dark and trying hour has gone by, and with it the 
high intellectual excitement, the self-denying and lofty patri- 
otism, and the virtue ever watchful, ever incorruptible. Like 
the penitence of a sick man, who, when his night of fear and 
suffering has passed, feels the happy sunshine return, we for- 
get that we are still in the hands of the living God, who will 
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remember our broken resolves, at the great reckoning against 
us. What gave to the fourth of July its glory, and sent the 
pulse of reviving health into the American nation, was the pri- 
vate virtue and intelligence of the patriots of °76; and if that 
virtue and intelligence be not kept up, the sacrifices of our 
fathers were nothing; our own expectations absurd. There js 
no side road to national greatness. Popular ignorance and dis- 
soluteness will never be neutralized by the excellence of any 
constitution, or the uprightness of any body of citizens. To 
build up a republic upon any thing but universal knowledge 
and goodness, is to waste time and thought. Much is boastfully 
said of the astonishing improvements we have made in halfa 
century. But the truth is, we have gone backward. The vast 
accession of territory has given rise to a scattered and demi- 
barbarous border-population. The great and uninterrupted 
flow of emigration to our shores, has introduced countless 
myriads, fresh from corrupt and despotic countries, unaccus- 
tomed to our forms of government, uneducated, and unfit for 
arepublic. Our institutions are becoming daily more demo- 
cratic, while the people are not increasing in intelligence or 
morality. And above all, the multiplication of public offices, 
and of applicants for them, has led to a degree of political cor- 
ruption almost, to use a strong expression, European. These 
are a few of the causes which justify the assertion that the peo- 
ple are less fit for their own institutions now, than they were at 
the close of the revolution. Mr. Jefferson’s principles are be- 
ginning to be felt, and felt to the injury of all true ideas of gov- 
ernment. None but a perfect people is fit for a pure democracy, 
because nothing but intellectual and moral habits will teach 
men the proper government of themselves. The return of the 
fourth of July, affords a fine opportunity for enforcing these 
and similar truths. The orator may dwell with peculiar force 
upon our political responsibilities, because the mind is by the 
most powerful associations, carried back to the day of our trials 
and sufferings. He may explain the causes which led to, and 
the principles which conducted the revolution. He may dwell 
upon the private virtues and exalted minds of those patriots, 
who won the day when every thing but hope and courage was 
against them; and by whose self-discipline, toil, sacrifice, and 
final death, we are free. He may remind us that what cost so 
much toil to achieve, cannot be preserved without watchfulness; 
and that we shall not be worthy of such ancestors, or true to 
ourselves, if we do not cultivate the only springs of national 
prosperity and glory — personal virtue and intelligence. 
Observed with such feelings, the great anniversary festival 
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may be made most propitious to national glory. It may tend 
to make men both know and love each othe r, and their country. 
It may contribute to strengthen the union of the states, preserve 
the recollection of our historical e xpericnce, keep alive a sense 
of our political responsibilities, a re spect tor the constitution, 
and veneration for the worth and greatness of its founders. Too 
often is the fourth of July made the occasion of empty decla- 
mation, or of that which is worse, party harangue. ‘Too often 
is it made the scene of riot and drunkenness. Yet its recur- 
rence as the great national Sabbath, will always be marked by 
the development of right feelings. Let it be reverentially and 
decently passed; yet with joy and festivity. Let it be *com- 
memorated by acts of devotion to Almighty God, and improved 
by the best talent and eloquence of the country, and it will 
become next to the Sabbath of our Lord, a di ly of inestimable 
value to America. 

That we are yet far from this desirable point, is no proof 
that this fine occasion is wholly lost. But we are at an awful 
distance from having our best talents put in requisition. We 
appear to have forgotten that the object of having orations on 
that day, is not a mere formality, nor a means of idle amuse- 
ment alone, but to teach us our political obligations. ‘The 
oflice is trusted to our youngest and most florid declaimers, who 
go through their parts more like schoolboys than men. 

We have had the ineffable misery of hearing about fifteen 
fourth of July orations, and can say with truth, that not one of 
them has been even respect: ibly adequate to the greatness and 
fertility of the subject. They are proverbially empty and childish. 
The very mention of a fourth of July speech,excites a smile; and 
it excites nothing more, for they are gene rally held below criti- 
cism. We have often known persons re fuse to attend them, 
saying, they knew what sort of siuff to expect; that they had 
heard it a hundred times before; that all fourth of July orators 
copied each other, and that they could tell us beforehand, what 
the oration would be, without pausing to inquire who the orator 
was. The fact cannot be denied, strange as it may appear, 
that with the whole volume of political wisdom before them; 
the whole flood of human sympathies to appeal to; the highest 
examples of moral sublimity to illustrate; the most splendid 
prospects to dwell upon, that the world has ever yet beheld, 
our fourth of July orators, one and all, produce the most stale, 
flat, and unprofitable speeches that are to be found on record. 

The truth is, that as a nation, and as individuals, we are 
shamefully ignorant of our own history. We know not what 
rich treasures it contains; how many bright examples; how 
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many heroic actions; how much philosophy, common sense, 
wisdom, purity, chivalry, splendor—every thing that can adorn 
character, and confer solid reputation. We are not aware of 
the danger into which our self-sufficient vanity and over-care- 
less security are leading uss We have established a govern- 
ment fit only for a highly virtuous and instructed people, yet 
more than fifty years have elapsed, and no vigorous measures 
have been taken by the government to educate the mass of the 
commonalty. ‘That commonalty is every day grasping more 
and more power, but it is not growing more able to use it. The 
people are behind their own institutions. Here, a crowd-flat- 
terer, one of those actors of patriotism, who would at any mo- 
ment barter his soul for an office under the president or the 
people, will tell us that we are now insulting the majority —a 
crime of such magnitude, in his eyes, that he expects the earth 
doubtless to open and swallow up him who commits it. We 
think ourselves perfect enough. We area great people. We 
have Abraham for our father. It is enough. Providence will 
see for us, hear for us, act for us) We have no enemies to re- 
pel, therefore we have no duties to perform. All is safe; the 
watchmen are dismissed; the wolf is dead; the shepherd may 
sleep. We have beaten the British—we are invulnerable. 

But an arrow in our heel may awaken us to pain and agony. 
A viper in our bosom may sting us in our sleep. A sudden 
bolt may strike terror into our noonday repose. If we forget 
that our independence was the triumph of those noble private 
qualities which must be cultivated if we wish to preserve it, we 
deserve to be trodden down by the present generation, and 
despised by all hereafter, as a race of voluntary slaves, whose 
natural sphere is below the ass and the mule, and for whose 
blind perverseness no punishment can be inflicted too severe 
on the body, and galling to the spirit. 

There wants the voice of eloquence, the voice of wisdom, 
the authority of something more than boyish declamation, to 
enforce these truths. They are truths upon which not only the 
prosperity at home and the glory abroad, but the safety, nay, 
the very existence of the American nation, must rest. In the 
preceding remarks we do not speak of any particular oration, 
but of the general tenor and stamp of them all. We wish, for 
the honor of the west in particular, that they were more manly, 
more full of the fire of ancient times, more adapted to the 
genius of a great and liberal nation. Cc 
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THIRTY DAYS IN MY BERTH. 


A Liverroor packet is a palace or a dungeon, according to 
the state of a man’s stomach—to me, it was the blackhole of 

Calcutta, seven times blackened. 

We set sail from New York, soon after the great northeast 
snow-storm that destroyed so many eggs, in January, “31; and 
a most nipping and eager air it was, that wafted us from New 
Amsterdam. It reduced the captain’s whiskers one-half, and 
made the old bottle-nosed storm-stemmer look like a frost-bit- 
ten cabbage; and the gray-headed pilot too, though he had 
drifted, twixt sea and shore in his cockle-shell for half acentury, 
stamped about like a first-chop tragedian, with his arms knee- 
deep, as they say, in Hibernia, in the bags of his monkey jacket. 
As for my own self, being a new hand in salt-water matters, 
and feeling an instinctive antipathy to a cabin, where every 
thing was on the full swing, I kept on deck too; and looked 
up at the sails, and down at the sea, and forward where the 
bows were beginning to rise and fall on the long swell; and 
thrashed my arms and legs about, and tried to keep warm, and 
feel wonderful contented; but it would not do; and when the 
pilot got into his little Water-Witch, I came within an ace of 
straddling the bulwark with him; but then I remembered my 
trunk and sweatmeats, and holding fast to a rope, I breathed 
upon the tip of my nose, to keep the life in, and became sen- 
timental — 

‘ Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
fades o’er the waters blue; 

The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew,? 


The last trace of America disappeared; the ship rolled 
more, and more, and more; the steward called me to tea. I 
staggered into the close, hot, mahogany cabin; took a seat to 
windward, and accepted a cup of that nondescript, called by 
sailors tea; but when I went further, and put this same com- 
pound of tar and hot water to my mouth, my stomach gave a 
groan, and threw itself upon its reserved rights; and as there 
was no denying that this same tar-tea was opposed to the con- 
stitution of my federal system, and fearing that the complain- 
ant might nullify at an improper moment, I made a dive for 
my stateroom door, amid the congratulations of the captain, who 
was renovating his countenance with a bottle of porter, and a 
cut of cold roast beef, supported by fried potatoes. 

I reached my room, pulled off my coat and cravat, kicked 
my shoes under the berth, and stepped into the solitary chair 
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for the purpose of gaining my bed; when a sudden lurch of the 
ship capsized the chair, and sent me headforemost into the cabin, 
where I landed safe on my back under the captain’s stool. 
‘Good God!’ said he, dropping a large slice of fried potato in- 
to my face, ‘what’s the matter?’ I had but little breath to 
spare, and so the steward dragged me out by the legs, and 
stowed me safe under the counterpane, breeches and all; while 
his superior looked on, and inquired through his mouthful of 
beef, if I would not take a little porter after my fall. Bah! 

For the next forty-eight hours J was insensible; once or 
twice they brought me near enough to the land of the living, to 
make me swallow a little cold water, but otherwise, I was col- 
lapsed.’ On the third day, my mind opened its eyes again. It 
was a beautiful, warm forenoon they told me, and so the steward 
took me up fore and aft, carried me on deck, and stowed me 
away in the long-boat, among some old sails. Here I found 
one of my two fellow passengers, and a more forlorn figure 
never crossed my vision. 

Mr. Bibb was a Montreal merchant; he had a body five 
feet five inches high, and that might weigh, feet and all, eighty 
pounds; and a mind nearly half as large as its dwelling-house. 
Ife was enveloped in a white surtout, and cow-hide boots; 
from above the collar of his surtout sprouted a fungus-like 
head, defended from the winds and rains of heaven by twen- 
ty-five or thirty long, colorless hairs, seemingly made of a 
spider’s web; to assist which, he had called in the aid of an 
immense otter-skin cap, calculated for the wear of some Cana- 
dian hunter, across the mouth of which had been rigged up a 
sort of net-work of red and green twine, such as we tie up 
quills with, to prevent this formidable friend from slipping 
down and extinguishing him. His eyes were undoubtedly 
eyes, but they seemed to be all white, with only a little aper- 
ture in the centre to look through; and for his nose, I will 
not describe it otherwise than by referring you to a plough- 
share, mottled white and blue. But his mouth—it was the 
mouth that marked the man; the lower part of his face ap- 
peared to haye passed through a rolling mill, and his teeth and 
tongue inhabited an open country, having six inches perhaps, 
of frontier, and extending back to an unknown distance; he 
had thirty-five teeth at least. 

Mr. Bibb, not such as I have described him, but in the state 
such a man would be in, when sea-sick, with an invisible beard 
half an inch long, and a sky-blue tippet about his neck, was so- 
liloquising upon a roast potato and a bit of cod-fish, in the 
stern sheets of the long-boat, when the steward threw me in 
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beside him. ‘By the by,’ said Mr. Bibb, ‘how are you to- 
4 Yr J could only answer by dropping my under jaw. The 

‘anadian comprehended me, and offered me the skin of his 
a 

It was in truth, a beautiful day; though in the middle of 
January, the air was warm and pleasant; the sea was compar- 
atively calm, though the pitching of the ship made me dizzy, 
as the remembrance of it does now. We were going merrily 
on our Way, under a sufliciency of sail, and the men were at 
work repairing the fore-y: ird, which had been injured two 
nights before in a squall. I began to think 1 might like the 
ocean yet, and intimated as much to my fellow sufferer. * Ah, 
said he, ‘by the by, so I thought myself.’ But hope is as 
not ible a huzzy at sea as on shore, and when I had eaten two 
plates of rice tinctured with molasses, and drank a tumbler of 
wine and water, I found it advisable to cali all hands and 
take to my berth again. 

Why is it that nobody will sympathize with a person when 
suffering under the two most purgatorial troubles of this world— 
sea-sickness, and disappointed love?) Let a man have a head- 
ache, or a twinge of rheumatics, and who thinks of laughing 
at him? But let him be cast into a state of mind and body 
when life is a burden; food, rank poison; hope, energy, and 
every thing else gone, and he is fair game. It is a disgrace 
to civilized man. And just so when a ‘poor fellow embarks in 
chase of a wife; let but the jade play him foul, cut the throat 
of his sfSections, and strip the skin from his heart, and he is 
sure to be attacked by every other member of the community. 
I say again, it is a disgrace to civilized man; and so I said to 
myself, as I lay grinding my teeth, and heard the captain 
discuss me with the one sound passenger, by name Mr. Stone, 
over a roast turkey and cranberry sauce. 

This Mr. Stone, as I afterward discovered, was quite a char- 
acter. He was a revolutionist to the back-bone, a deist, a 
linguist, a chemist, and in short, a rank heretic on every sub- 
ject but the excellence of brandy. He was a man of talent, 
but selfeducated, conceited, and a bigot. He began his life in 
a pottery; but finding ‘hat within him which aspired to some- 
thing above the fashioning of clay, he ran away, and went to 
sea, and became at last a cabin-boy in a man-of-war; this he 
liked very well, but one day while in port, he unluckily drank 
more grog than came to his share, and in the course of the 
capers whereby he let off the super-excitement, he broke the 
cabin mirror, and being of opinion that desertion was the only 
true kind of valor, at any rate in cabin-boys, he dropped from 
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the window at midnight, and swam ashore, carrying in his 
pocket a roll of money which he took from the captain’s locker, 
thinking doubtless, in the hurry and darkness, that he was 
taking a shirt out of his own empty chest. 

He next turned the face of his multiform genius to making 
up pills, and compounding nameless doses in the back shop of 
what is called in England, a chemist and druggist, i. e. an 
apothecary. From his worthy master in this line, he imbibed 
the spirit of reform that was fairly devouring him; from him 
came his ideas of government, of professional men, upon whom 
he looked down with great contempt, and of various other im- 
portant matters. , 

And Mr. Stone was no mere talker; he had done all in his 
power to overthrow the British monarchy; and failing in that, 
he had moved to America, where he intended to bring about a 
reform that should be felt through every department of the 
government, and every section of the country. He meant to 
reduce the price of soda powders one-half. He had moreover 
made some progress in a new dictionary of our language, the 
first word of which was to be ‘ truth,’ the second ‘ knowledge, 
and the third ‘belief;’ the fourth he had not quite fixed upon; 
the plan was philosophical, and he meant to make the study 
of his dictionary the best means of attaining all knowledge. ,*1 
will define truth, sir, said he, ‘show the relation between 
truth and knowledge, and between knowledge and belief, and 
so go on to all that man’s mind has elaborated, that in this one 
work every thing shall be stated, not separately, but in such 
connections, and so illustrated that we shall need no libraries, 
and no encyclopedias.’ Mr. Stone was fifty, probably, and had 
advanced three words toward accomplishing this small work. 
He had moreover a system of laws on the stocks; and a plan 
of society which should dispense with all professions. His 
idea was to educate every child in law, medicine, and boxing; 
the rest was mere luxury. He was aman of considerable read- 
ing, and untiring industry; in his pocket he carricd his ink- 
horn, pen, and note-book, and not an idle moment chequered 
his existence; from mental, he went to bodily exercise, from 
bodily back to mental; and if the chance offered, would crack 
an argument with great relish. 

I was in my berth the whole passage, sick as any could wish 
his worst foe, with now and then a lucid interval of half an 
hour; on these occasions the reformer used to fasten upon me 
with infinite satisfaction; and he gave me an insight into one 
of the strangest minds I have ever wrestled with. 

The main-spring of all his hetorodox notions was, not bad 
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feeling or insanity, either of head or heart, but simple van- 
ity; and this is the case, | believe, with nine out of ten of such 
men; they are too conceited to see an error, into which con- 
ceit perhaps first led them, and die in their unbelief. But he 
had more uncommon qualities than vanity; he had a mixture 
of good and bad principle, of wisdom and folly, of clearness 
and confusedness, that I never saw equalled. As I lay in my 
state-room, I used to hear him at times rubbing up the Canadian. 

‘Pray, said he to him one day, ‘pray, Mr. Bibb, who do 
you think wrote the new testament?” Mr. Bibb, totally unsus- 
picious of any trick, and too much of a merchant to appear ig- 
norant, answered promptly, * Doubtless, sir, it was Peter.’ 
‘And did Peter, think you, Mr. Bibb, write Paul’s epistles?’ 
The Canadian was dumb-foundered; but feeling himself in a 
marsh, he concluded it best not to go too deep; and so opening 
his mouth, very much as a clam opens his shell when the tide 
is coming in, he sent forth a long-spun * why—y—y,’ to cover 
his retreat, and observed, by the by, he thought Paul did 
live about that time. ‘And pray, sir, said the apothecary, 
‘was it Paul or Peter, that wrote St. John’s gospel? Mr. 
Bibb was a quiet man and a coward, but like many four-legged 
cowards, force him into a corner, and he would fight with the 
energy of despair; in such a corner he was at present, and 
turning upon his persecutor, with a boldness little expected by 
the man of salts, he said calmly, ‘You speak of the new tes- 
tament, Mr. Stone. St. John’s gospel is not in that work.’ 
This was a poser; there was no argument left to Mr. Stone, 
but to produce the book; but not a testament was to be found; 
the captain was asleep; I was so to, in appearance at least, 
and Mr. Bibb triumphed. His opponent took the only re- 
venge in his power, he entered the Canadian in his note-book, 
and went on deck, to jump rope. 

Thirty days on one’s back is no joke; at least to a man 
whose bones are prominent; my shoulder-blades had cut through 
the sacking before we had been out a fortnight. At last we 
entered the channel; the sea was smooth, and as I stood on 
deck, and eat Newtown pippins and watched the gulls, I felt 
really heavenly; and when dinner came, and the roast turkey 
and cr anberry, it was tenfold Elysium. We passed the blue 
heights of Dungarven, the green shores of Wexford; the lights 
of the Mixen-head,and the Wicklow-head; in due time doubled 
the Holy-head isle, and with the Welsh mountains on our 
right, the heaving sea on our left, and a thousand small fry all 
about us, before a snorting breeze we sped on to Liverpool, the 
American city of Old England. M. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


Tue Knickersocker, alias Knickersacker. Vol. ii. No. 1. 


Tis Magazine has disappointed public expectation. It was puffed too soon and 
too strongly. ‘The flourishing of trumpets at its birth, made us look for a giant; and lo, 
a middle-sized man only is forthcoming. It was established to redeem the literary 
character of New York, It has had two editors in six months, and at length, strange 
to say, a western writer has been called upon ‘ to efface the stigma’ that rested on the 
commercial capital of America. In the hands of this gentleman, we have no doubt 
the Knickerbocker will succeed, provided always he keeps away from the natural gej- 
ences, and other matters of which he is ignorant. We hope it may beso. We hope 
he will concentrate the mass of literary talent now lying fallow in New York, 

We know not under whose eye this number has been prepared. We presume not 
under that of the new editor; for it is as dull asits predecessors. It opens with a con- 
versation between the editor and Saint Diedrich, upon American literature and othe; 
important matters. Our national literature, according to the Dutch sage, is to be based 
upon ‘ stupendous mountains,’ magnificent rivers, interminable plains, ‘ a sun palaced 
in a sky without a shadow, and without a cloud;? thunder, lightning, whirlwinds; and 
in short, the sublime and beautiful of nature. ‘This we do not think. Even if there 
be more of the sublime and beautiful in America than elsewhere, it differs only in 
quantity, not in kind, from that of otherlands; and the poets and writers of past times, 
have occupied, as it seems to us, the whole ground of natural description; for their 
portraitures are sufficiently caricatured to cover our reality; and if we go beyond them, 
we are absurd. Our national literature will rest upon our national character—upon 


our peculiar history, cultivation, and moral scenery, if such an expression is intelligi- 
ble. But after all, a national literature is not a thing of half the importance we 


sometimes think it, and so we will say no more on the subject. 

The vision of things a thousand years hence, contained in another part of this con- 
verse, shows a want of original conception, to say the least; and by the way, the 
vaporing about the immortality of the Knickerbocker, is in bad taste, after the quarrel 
with American writers for following the English; being a mere repetition of the affected 
conceit of Blackwood and Frazer. With the other articles of this number, we have 
not room to cope at length. Some of the verse is very pretty; and the essay on Greek 
may be excellent, but it is out of place. 

The editor of the Portland Advertiser says in one of his letters, that the western 
literati are forming a solemn league and compact to beat their eastern rivals. ‘This is 
undoubtedly the case. A caucus of writers took place lately at Columbus, to arrange 
the plan of the first campaign. Such being the fact, it behooves the Atlantic gentry 
to shake off their literary lethargy, or we shall beat them out and out. We have an 
immense mass of lead, and a wonderful deal of talent lying idle here, affording mate- 
rial for both manuscript and type, and books will soon flow in this land with as much 
more force than at the east, as the Missouri is bigger than the Hudson. A sense of 
this, probably, induced the Knickerbocker to install a western editor into office; they 
want some one that understands bush-fighting to conduct their armies; they are wise, 
but it will not prevent the catastrophe, though it may postpone it. ‘Westward the 
star,’ ete. 





